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for the information of those gentlemen who desired 
to make speeches on this subject, that the whole 
subject-matter of this Oregon question was now 
open to debate. For his own part, he did not in- 
tend at this time to exercise his full right in that 
respect. . » 

Mr. WINTHROP rose to inquire what the pre- 
cise question before the House was. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL. It is on the motion 
to refer, and to make the bill the special order for 
Tuesday next. 

Mr. WINTHROP. The question of raising two 
reviments of dragoons 
Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL. Excuse me; I be- 
lieve I am entitled to the floor. 

The SPEAKER again announced what the pre- 
cise questian was. ; , 

Mr. WINTHROP inquired what the bill was. 

The SPEAKER said it was the bill for raising 
two regiments of dragoons, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WINTHROP. Does that open the subject 
of Oregon? 

The SPEAKER said that, inasmuch as it looked 
to the defences of the country, the question of Ore- 
gon was connected with that matter. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL then proceeded with his 
remarks. He was heard at times very doubtfully 
at the desk on the left of the chair, but expressed 
himself generally to the following effect: 

Having stated, he said, what he believed to be 
ihe extent of the liberty of speech allowed to his 
brethren and himself on this motion, he should, he 
repeated, exercise his own right only to a very 
limited extent. So much had been said in relation 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, that it seemed 
indispensable for him not only to refer to that com- 
mittee, but, inasmuch as the subject involved not 
only public feeling, but expectations and caleula- 
tions, to say now the few words he had to say. 
And here he begged leave to state that, in anything 
he might now say, he must be considered as ex- 
pressing his own individual sentiments, and not as 
speaking as the chairman of any committee of this 
House. As regarded himself, it would be recol- 
lected by all gentlemen who were members of the 
last Coneress, that, when the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Owen] introduced a resolution to give 
the twelve months’ notice to the British Govern- 
ment, it was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, on which he occupied the same position 
which he now held, and that he was instructed to 
report against it. ‘That resolution had been foreed 
upon him by a gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
BearpsLey,] not now a member of this House. 
But it would also be recollected that at that 
time the Executive of the United States was indis- 
posed to give that notice. It was the constant en- 
deavor of the then President to prevent the notice 
being given. But it was now the distinctly ex- 
pressed opinion of the Executive that the notice 
should be promptly given; and that made the pre- 
cise difference. Having at that time submitted a 
resolution against his own judgment, and against 
which he had voted in committee, he had taken 
the earliest opportunity of addressing the House; 
and the House would recollect that he had then 
the good fortune to submit the same view which 
had fallen from the honorable gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] that it was almost 
impossible for us to relieve ourselves from the im- 
petation of a perfidious action until this notice had 
een given. 

In the year 1818 the British Government (the 
Government, remember) restored (that was the 
word) to the American Government what was | 
called the American settlement on the Columbia 
ner. The British flag—that flag which had float- 
ed in triumph on every continent, and upon every 
Wave of the universal world—was struck by a | 

ritish officer with all formalities; possession was 
Surrendered, and an American officer, named Pre- | 
Yost, raised the American flag there in token of an 
“neonditional surrender by the British Govern- | 
ment—of at least the settlement on the Columbia 
fod and the American flag, as he (Mr. I.) under- 
od, had a right to * float the sky”’ there. 

At the same time, or in the same year, through || 
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the agency of the honorable and venerable centle- 
man from Massachusetts, | Mr. Apams,] then See- 
retary of State, we unfortunately, as Mr. Ll. con 
ceived, thouch from the best motives—for he would 
do the gentleman from Massachusetts and the then 
President, Mr. Monroe, the justice to aeknowledex 
that they had acted from the best motives—mo- 
tives of peace, of compromise, of amity, which 
oucht to actuate every Government and every in- 
dividual in considerations of this kind—we entered 
into an unfortunate entangling alliance. We tied 
a Gordian knot by the convention in 1818, repeated 
in 1826, which that oracle of public opinion in both 
hemispheres, the press, now announced could only 
be cut by the sword. Such, however, was not 
his opinion. After the most careful consideration 
that he had been able to give to the subject, he 
coneurred in the opinion of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, that we wanted no Alexander to 
possess us of this modern Asia. All we wanted 
was women and children. 

[Great laughter, and cries of ** That we can 
have.’’ 

Mr. INGERSOLL (in continuation.) We had 
but to recur to the first-born American principle— 
the principle of population. 

The House would remember that when Doctor 
Franklin beeame satisfied in Eneland that there 
was an end to all possibility of a peaceful arrange- 
ment between that country and the United States, 
he said to a friend who was with him: ** Go home, 


| and tell our people to get children as fast as possi- 
| ble; that is the only chance we have.’’ 


And that 
was precisely what we had to do now upon this 
Oregon question—* get children as fast as possi- 
ble.’’ 

[The House, on both sides, seemed not less 
amused than delighted with this proposition, to 
whien the tokens of assent were loud and numer- 


| ous. ] 


And, asa friend of his [Mr. Gentry] very justly 
remarked, that injunction had already been ful- 


filled. 


In defining his humble position on this question, 


| he begged leave to say that he was neither for a 
| war of aggression nor for a peace of submission. 


He was not friendly to that ** wise and masterly 
inactivity”? which had been announced by a highly 
distinguished gentleman in another branch of this 
Capitol; nor had he (Mr. 1.) any idea that we 
were to wait one minute longer than until our 
faith should be cleared by the termination of the 
joint occupancy. He was not of opinion that war 
was then to ensue. He searcely thought it pos- 
sible. Certainly we should make no war, except 


| by our women and children: and if Great Britain 


made war upon us under such circumstances, God 
and man would alike ery out against her. It was 
impossible, in his judgment, that war, under such 
circumstances, could ensue, without some strange 
spirit of rapacity on one side, or some still stran- 
ger spirit of mismanagement on the other. For, 


|as the gentleman from Massachusetts had said, 


there was no right of joint occupancy there. He 
(Mr. I.) was aware that his Occidental friend, the 
chairman of the Committee on the Territories 
[Mr. Dovetass] had, in the very front line of his 
bill, used the words “ termination of the joint oe- 


| cupation,’’ and in the very last section and line of 


the bill, the same unfortunate concession had been 


|made. Why wasthis? For, (Mr. I. repeated,) 
|as the gentleman from Massachusetts, who was 


the father ofthis twin, (for he begat it himself 


| when Secretary of State,) had said, there is no 
| such thing as joint occupation. 


During the negotiations in the year 1818—nego- 
tiations on the part of Mr. Adams as Secretary of 


| State, and Mr. Rush as Minister to England—the 


terms * joint oceupation’’? were never used. But, 


| in the year 1826, in the protocol to the sixth confer- 


ence between Mr. Gallatin and the British Pleni- 
potentiaries, these words, ‘* joint occupatior,”’ for 
the first time, stole into the negotiations. And he 
begged leave to read the language. He quoted 
from page 446 of Greenhow’s book : 

‘* As preliminary to this discussion, it is highly 
‘desirable to mark distinctly the broad difference 
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‘between the nature of the ricvhts claimed by Great 
: Britain and those asserted by the United ‘States, 
In respect to the te rritory in question. 

*Overa larve } 


‘ 


ortion of that territory, name lv, 


‘from the forty-second degree 


to the forty-ninth 
‘degree of north latitude, the United States claim 
‘fall and exclusive sovereignty. 

** Great Britain claims no exclusive sovereignty over 
‘any portion of that lerritery. Ler present elaim, 
‘notin respect to any part, but to the wl 


il 


iale, Is 
‘limited to a right of Jomnt oceupaney in common 
‘with other States, leaving the rizht of exclusive 
‘dominion in abeyance.’ 

This was the first time that the idea of jo 
cupation—which was a monstrous conce: 


nt oc 

ste ?—- 
occurred, as he understood it. And he was sur- 
prised that his friend, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the ‘Territories, who was disposed to 
‘arry this matter vi et armis—who had made it his 
alpha and omega, the beeinnine and the end of 
his bill—should eoneede that there was such a 
thing as joint eceupation, Again he repeated there 
was no sueh thing. Ail we had to do was peace 

ably to adhere to our rivzhts— a course of prod ecd- 
ing at which no eivilized nation had a right to take 
offence—at which no Christian would or eould 
take offence. We had a right to say, “The time 
‘has arrived when we think this question should be 
‘settled; for that purpose we relieve ourselves, not 
‘by the sword—not by cutting the Gordian knot— 
‘but in the way in which we, or we and you to- 
eether, have provided that it shall be done. We 
vive you notice that the commeretal and other 
arrangements, or Whatever they were—under- 
standines as to commerce and navi ration, as to 
dealing with the aboriginal tribes of the terri- 


‘ 


- 


. 


tory—will be at an end in twelve months: and 
then, whatever is proper and right between the 
. P urtie Ss, W il be done.”’ 

In the mean time, (Mr. I. asked) what would 
happen? Within the space of two years, since 
the time at which he had addressed the House on 
this subject, some seven thousand men, women, 
and children, had gone to settle in that territory. 
How many more would settle there? The num- 
ber might amount to millions in the course of a 
few years, 


. 


The House would excuse him, but a 
little extravagance on this subject was not unna- 
tural, 

The gentleman from South Carolina {[Mr. 
Houmes] talked of betne afraid or alarmed. He 
(Mr. 1.) did not believe anything of the kind. It 
could not be so. Fear was a feeling unknown to the 
community from which the gentleman came, and 
unknown, (Mr. I. hoped,) to this community at 
larze. Let us on this oceasion take a little eoun- 
se] from the poet: 

‘Let us appear nor rash nor diffident; 
Immoderate valor swells with a fault, 
And fear admitted in the public counsels 
Betrays like treason.”’ 

But, in his opinion, there was no oceasion for any 
fear of war. There were already seven thousand 
settlers there with American sympathies, Ameri- 
can arms, and American hearts. He had con- 
versed with one of those, now here, who accom- 
vanied them, and who had put into his (Mr. I.’s) 
yands the memorial he had recently presented. 
That memorial had been criticised, because, like 
Charlemagne, and most of the barons of Runny- 
mede, two of the Vice Presidents had siened with 
across. But this amounted to nothing. It was no 
great cause of disrespect that a man could not sign 
his name. He had known many great men, who 
were no good hands at chirography. The reason 
in the present case was to be found in the want 
of an original education; they had not been taught 
to write; but they were good men and true, dis- 
posed to adhere to their country. These seven 
thousand settlers had built a village which con- 
tained seventy good houses, and five or six mills. 
They raised grain, potatoes, and other means of 
subsistence. They were living there in peace and 
quietness; and, what was more, speaking of this 
matter of war, they had more than a thousand 
good rifles with them. They had a greater mili- 
tary force, ten times told, than England had or 
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could have in the Oregon Territory; for, though 
she could e¢o to Orezon by sea, yel, to take troops 
by land, she must traverse @ distance of many 


1 ° }5 
thousand miles, at an « xpense ana under difficul- 


z too ere to be endured. It was a question 
of power; d, ;to that. the whole pacific argu- 
nent w \ . We had t power now to 
hold the country, and Great Britain knew it. Hie 
disclaimed all idea of war, unless it was forced 
Woon The President, or the Senate, or both 


Hited. could not make war; and, as a member of 
ch the Constitution had made a part 


of the warannaki power, he w s disposed tosay, 
i hall not come, unless that war Wis 
hoe iry a well as yust, lic saw no necessity 
for war. All we had to do waa to let our women 

ict ety Iren » there, ai d, without ASsSistance 
from any one, they would tal Posse ssion of the 
country, as Daniel Boon, Rogers, ¢ larke, and 
other early p eers had done men of wonderful 
ehora r, peculiar to the Annern n soil, and whose 
existence it took Shakspeare to foresee. For, on 
looking over Captain Fremont’s narrative, and 
referrine’ to what a certain veneral (he meant Gen 
eval ( ‘ y hind id, he found that he alone had 
discovered that country; for he spe ke of men, 

‘The portane ot whose travels histor 

Leads them to antres vast ana ¢ erts itlle, 

Rough quarries, roeks, and hills Whose tops touch heaven ° 

This (Mr. lL. said) was Oregon as he understood 
it: and itrequired no | amon than Shakspeare 
10 imagine and foresee it. Aud he had done it per- 
fectly, as Cantain bremeon w, aeseribed it. For 
that Ove my he (Mr. £.) wi ; willing to vo to wy i. 
but not to be the aweresse And he believed that 
maday or two (or after a very little longer indul- 

nee) t re would be a report from the committer 
ho rive ytie H woke, however, only a i 
i hividual Lh { one, SI ild jisist is he 0 
served that the English newspaper in New York 
had insisted—that it was ay ce, and nota 
Meuse ble had rn ed two yea neo: and 
he should continue so to argue until the very ro 
of t mmnon of Corre Britain convinced him to 
the contrary. Great Pritain was not about to make 
War upon ' 3 of Lbs ith cause: and he was de 
| riyte | | »>see, so fay h had been able to rricdore 


as judge, 
mall parts of this [louse, though a number of his 
Southern friends were opposed to any precipitat 
action, yvetitseemed to him that, from the East and 
the West, the North and the South, there was one 
whivel sal s hntrment preva Ih) r hie re. lle would re 

serve to himseli’ the richt, on some proper occasion, 
to address the House on the me rits of this que stion. 
But he would say now, that Orezon was worth a 
war. Let us compromi While we ean; our Gov- 
ernment had its foundation in compromise. Men's 
very existence rested on it. Woulst, therefore, he 
W isa COMProOMLIS r, and willing tom ike Y it sr ri- 
fices to avoid war, vet he believed that if we were 
to surrender the north of the 49th parallel, we should 
lose by fur the best half of that macnificent territo- 
ry. We should vive upa country havine the lati- 
tude, the soil, and the climate of Eneland, with a 
million times more and better timber, and posscss- 
He flattered him- 


x«lf that two years would not elapse before the Chu- 


ing advantages vastly creater. 


nese and the Japanese— sober, industrious, and ex- 
cellent people—would be attracted there to settle. 
It was only ashort voyage across the Pacific ocean. 
Millions of those starving workmen, who, in point 


’ 


of sobriety, industry, and capacity, were among 


the best in the world—workme n from every isle of 


the Pacific—imen able to outwork the Enelish— 
would flock there. ‘They were the laborers every- 
where, on the soil and inthe shop. He said again, 
therefore, that whilst he was a compromiser, and 
whilst nothing on his part should be done to pre- 
cipitate that result, yet he had no idea that a war 
could probably grow out of this matter. We should 
not make war, and it was not possible that England 
should. 

Ile repeated, whilst he had heard with delight 
the remarks of the eentleman from Massachusetts. 
{Mr. Apams,] because, well known as that gen- 
tleman was both here and in Kurope, his opinions 
would have an immense and inestimably pacific 
influence, no war for Oregon, if it can be avoided: 


if not, no peace whilst England has an inch of 


ground on American soil. 
After some difficulty as to the right to the floor— 
Mr. HARALSON, who had re ported this bill 
under the direction of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and who had yesterday made an ineffect- 


ual effort to speak in explanation (rendered ne- 
cessary by the course of the debate) of the action 
of that commuttce, briefly addressed the House 
with that view. r 

He said that his sole object was to place himself 
and his associates on the Committee on Military 
Atiairs in a right position before the House and 
the country. tlad he supposed that the motion 
he had yesterday submitted would have led to this 
extraordinary discussion—a discussion which was 
certainly pre mature and out of place—he would 
not have made it. But the bill contemplated an 
appropriation of money, and it was nece ssary, 
theretore, that he should move its commitment to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. He ft 


t that this discussion was Inappro- 
priate here, ane 


that it would more properly have 
arisen on the bill which had been reported from the 
Committee on the ‘Territories, which proposed to 
organize a government for the ‘Territory of Ore- 


eon. 


} 
i 
} 
i 


Ife confessed he had some apprehensions, from 
the course the debate had taken, that Eneland 
might suppose, if she should go into a contest with 
us in relation to Oregon, she would only have to 
contend with these two regiments of riflemen. It 
certainly was ve ry far from the intention of the 
Committee on Military Affairs that this bill should 
be regarded as a measure of preparation against 
any emerveney which micht arise out of the Ore- 
von eontrove rs y. The committee, in reporting it, 


bene hii d an eye sole! 


| y to the peace establishment; 
and if the bill, in all its parts—as well those which 
provided for an al 


olute increase of the milita- 
ry force as those which gave a discretionary pow- 
er to the President for its conditional increase— 
should be carried into operation, we should. still 
have a peace « tabli hme nt of less dimension than 
that which existed in the years 1808 and 1815, un- 
tistrations of Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 
on. ‘The provisions of the bill had relation, 
therefore, sole ly to a peace establishment. It did 
ot even provide for the number of men recom- 
mended by the Seeretary of War, or by the Com- 


der the adm 
Madi 


mander-in-Clief. It looked solely to the defences 
of the country in time of peace. 
The Seeretary of War had stated, in his report, 


that, in consequence of the exigencies of the public 

rvice last year, a laree portion of the military had 
been withdrawn from the lakes inthe North, from 
the Atlantic coast, from the Gulf of Mexico, and 
from the western territory, and had been concen- 
trated at Corpus Christi, where it was supposed 
some diliculties affecting out territory in that quar- 
ter might eall for their services. This withdrawal 
had left many of our military posts without the 
number of men requisite even to guard and protect 
the public property. It was to supply this defi- 
ciency that the bill had been reported. ‘There was 
not a word in it that had any necessary connexion 
with the Oregon question. It simply proposed 
such an increase of the army as would be neces- 
sary, Whether we gave the notice or occupied Ore- 
gon, ornot. He said this because the Secretary of 
War had declared that we could not yet withdraw 
the troops from the southwest. He presumed the 
gentleman was prepared to say that the publie pro- 
perty-—to say nothing of its defences—did not re- 
quire a greater force than was to be found in many 
of the forts which had hitherto been garrisoned. 
He had now stated the object of the committee in 
reportung this bill. It authorized the organization 
of two regiments of riflemen, and it gave a discre- 
tionary power to the President to add ten men to 
each company of dragoons, artillery, and infantry, 
now constituting the military establishment of the 
United States. 

1 do not intend now (continued Mr. H.) to go 
into the discussion of the Oregon question. ! shall 
be prepared to express my views fully on that 
subject when it ts legitimately before the House. 
It is certainly true, if you raise the regiments pro- 


_ posed in the bill, they will be ready, if the appre- 


hensions of some gentlemen should be realized, 
and war should come. It is also true, if you de- 
termine to establish m‘‘itary posts on the line of 
emigration to Oregon, the force will be ready with 
which to man them, without drawing from those 
points which cannot safely spare it. I repeat, sir, 
the main provisions of the bill will be found neces- 
sary for the peace establishment. I trust, not- 
withstanding our delicate relations with Great 
Britain, that every cause of ditiiculty between the 
two Governments may be speedily removed and 
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amicably adjusted, and that an honorable peare 
may be maintained. This is not impossible. Tj), 
interests of both nations, the claims of civilizari, 
and Christianity, it is hoped, will prevent an ov. 
rupture, and a resort to arms and to bloodshed 
If, however, in this reasonable ¢ xpectation 
should be deceived, and claims believed to hey 
founded are insisted on by Great Britain, at +) 
risk of war upon us, as dear as we hold peace 
its blessings, the committee are prepared to rep 
energetic measures to support the Governn ent, 
to sustain the war. They are in possession 
all the information relating to the defences of t 
country, necessary to their prompt action; and jj 
war must come, they are ready to recommend 
measures, placing at the command of the Pr 
dent not only our little army, with the two 
tional regiments proposed to be raise d, but a nuy 
ber of men sufficient to repel invasion from a 
quarter, and to defend the rights, interests 
honor of the nation. 

In closing his remarks, Mr. H. withdrew 
part of his motion which proposed to make the | 
the special order of the day for Tuesday inex, 

So the only question then left pe nding was 
motion to refer the bill to the Commitice of 
Whole on the state of the Union. 

And, concerning this, Mr. H. inquired of | 
Speaker, what was the effect of the previous q 
tion? 

The SPEAKER said, the effeet would he 1, 
bring the Llouse to a direct vote on the question ¢ 
reference. 

Mr. HARALSON therefore, with al! resne 
he said, to the feelings of the House, but wit) 
desire that its time might not be further consuyed 
in a discussion, which must hereafter take plac: 
an appropriate way, demanded the previous « 
tion. 

Rut the demand obviously could not be su 
tained. ; 

The vote, however, was taken, and stood—; 
35, noes 67: [No quorum voting, though an 
dant quorum was present. | 

Tellers were demanded and ordered: and 1 
vote having been again taken, stood—ayes 3: 
noes 58. 

So the House determined that it would not si 
ond the demand for the previous question. 

Thereupon the question recurred on the modi 
fied motion of Mr. Haranson, to refer the bill io 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of | 
Union. 

Mr. DARRAGH said that this bill was osten- 
sibly for the purpose of raising two reviments of 
riflemen; and in relation to the propriety of 
and other measures, having more inmmnediate 01 
more remote aspect to the Oregon question, he dif 
fered from many of those with whom he had acted 
in the party divisions of the country. What » 
this notice, of which so much had been said 
Whether our convention with Great Britain 
properly denominated a treaty of joint occupancy, 
or only a commercial convention for purposes 0! 
trade, what did it amount to in fact? We had the 
joint occupancy of the country, and we recognised It 
in the very fact of giving notice whether it was coi- 
tained in the terms of the convention or not. J 
question of sovereignty was kept in abeyane: 
This whole subject was one to which Mr. D. had 
paid some attention, and from the best examine- 
tion he had been able to give it, he was fully con- 
vineed that the title of the United States to t) 
whole of Oregon was clear and indisputable; anc, 
so believing, he was prepared to go as far as @) 
man in maintaining it. 

Suppose these two companies of riflemen 8 
be raised, and should go into Oregon; and sup- 
posing it should be proclaimed on the other side 0! 
the water that this was on our part a preparaue’ 
for hostilities, what more could Great Britain do 
than she was now doing? Was she not armlc 
and equipping her navy? Had she not commis 
sioners appointed to examine every steam-vess' 
which crossed the ocean from her shores to 
West Indies or to this continent, to ascertain Wii 
ther they were capable of being converted to 
military use?) Meanwhile what had we been doin 
ever since 1818 to protect the rights of our ow ; 
citizens in Oregon? We had been sluggish al 
inactive; we had done little or nothing to defen’ 
seven thousand of our fellow-citizens who were 
crying out to us for laws and protection. 0° 
what had Great Britain done there? Had she fai) 
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pack in any of her pretensions to the country? Not 
at all. She had been doing precisely what these 
vwo regiments of riflemen were intended to do, 
Notwithstanding the surrender in 1818, the British 
flag had been flying in Oregon since [52 " and it 
now floated over a large number of fortifications. 
True, the British Government had not done this; 
the Government had not itself taken nulitary pos- 
cession of Oregon more than they had of India; in 
both countries it had British companies who acted 
pominally on their own account, and were most 
convenient instruments of British rapacity. In 
India, it was the East India Company; in Oregon, 
ii was the Northwest Company. Both had gone 
on and made military advances; and when the 
British Government was questioned on the subject, 
i: disclaimed everything, and threw all the respon- 
sibility on these companies. Yet Britain could 
sneak of the whole of the East Indies as her own. 
From the days of the conquest until now she had 
exhibited in every age and in every country the 
same predominating lust of dominion. 

What had been the actual condition of Oregon 
since 1823? The Hudson Bay Company had erect- 
ed some twelve or fifteen forts, by which they held 
tne country. 

(Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL, speaking across. 
More than that—they have twenty-two stations. | 

Mr. D. was not aware of the exact number; but 
these were all so many military posts, and they 
were erected all over the country. 

But more than that: the British Parliament had 
extended the laws of England over Oregon, and, 
if he was not misinformed, British judges and Brit- 
ish magistrates had now a right to arrest Ameri- 
ean citizens and try them. 

Several voices : Her own citizens—not ours. ] 

Mr. D. said he had been informed that Ameri- 
ean citizens had been arrested and sent to Canada 
for trial. Be this as it might, were there any ofli- 
vers there to vindicate the rights of American citi- 
us? Not one. The only laws in the country 
were British laws; the only officers were the ofti- 
cers of the Hudson Bay Company; and the only 
courts were those which sit in Canada, but extend- 
ed their jurisdiction into Oregon. ‘This was the 
state of things which we had suffered to continue 
sie 1823, and yet we, who had thus long and 
humbly postponed a settlement of the question, 
were now accused of hurrying the country into 
war. 

And now as to this question of notice. What 
was it? and how was the notice to be given? For 

uself, he did not care what sort of notice was 
siven; but how was it to be done? Must a con- 
vention be provided for that purpose? Must the 
notice be given by a communication from the Pres- 
ident of the United States to Queen Victoria? Or 
was it to be done by act of Congress? Or was it 
to be accomplished as a landlord would turn out 
lus tenant, by an ejectment suit? He thought we 
might do it by an act of legislation here. He was 
tor letting Great Britain know that we meant to 
take the whole of the territory—every inch of it— 
aid that at the hazard of a battle. 

Suppose these two regiments should be raised 
and sent: what then? Had not Great Britain 
committed acts more aggressive? We sent rifle- 
men, she built forts—ay, and she now depended 
vn these very forts to hold Oregon. If question- 
ed, the British would admit that their reliance was 
piaced on these forts; and she had twenty-two of 
them, at points judiciously selected. It had been 
sud that we, too, should try to take possession, by 
sending our citizens there; but we had tried that 
*xperiment and could not get on. A bold and ad- 
venturous man had, in 1828, gone from Boston 
and settled himself on the north bank of the Co- 
india river; and what was the consequence? The 
Hudson Bay Company soon compelled him to re- 
‘re. ‘They surrounded his fort; they undersold 
lum to the Indians; and, in short, took such meas- 
ures as compelled him to remove. ‘Thus was an 
Aterican citizen driven by British violence from 
“‘rown soil, Yet gentlemen considered this as 
all very right; we must submit to it all, and not 
raise a finger to prevent it. 

But this was not the sroper occasion to discuss 
the Oregon question. When that subject did come 
lip, if Mr, b. should succeed in getting the floor, 
‘ie would endeavor to say all he had to say on that 
*uject. And his views upon it were not new ; nor 
iad they been shaken by the fullest examination. 
lic thought we had delayed the settlement of the 
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question long enough ; we had nothing to gain by 
procrastination. On the contrary, he held that this 
Government was under a holy obligation to extend 
over our fellow-citizens in Oregon the shield of our 
laws and the strong arm of the national defence. 
We were bound to do it 

We had been told last year that the annexation 
of ‘Texas would ce rtainly lead to a war with Great 
Britain; but it had led to no war. He never had 
believed that it would. If any glory was to be 
got by talking, he should like to he ara littl now 
trom gentlemen who were so valiant at that time. 

Mr. HOLMES, of South Carolina, in a very 
brief explanation, said he desired to ask some of 
these valiant gentlemen, what analogy there was 
between the case of Texas and that of Oregon? 
Texas belonged to the people of Texas; it was in 
their possession; they asked us to admit them with- 
in the pale of our Union, and they were admitted. 
But what was the fact as to the territory of Oregon? 
It was occupied partly by the British and partly 
by ourselves. Gentlemen talked about his being 
alarmed—not about Mexico, for she 
wolf—but about the British lion. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL. Nobody said you 
were alarmed but yourself. [Laught r.] . 

Mr. HOLMES continued. Well he was alarm- 
ed, and he acknowledged it. Suppose one of these 
rentlemen went out with his rifle, (and a western 
rifle, as all knew, could conquer anything—a gen- 
tleman had told him that one rifle could take a Brit- 
ish frigate,) to protect one of his sheep, to which 
he hada ** clear and unquestionable title,’? and he 
found a wolf with the sheep; he would shoot and 
kill it. But suppose he found it was a lion, and 
not a wolf; it was most probable that he would go 
back and get a dozen other rifles to he Ip him, 

Mr. DARRAGH r« plied that he could not say 
how he might act when danger came; but he 
would ask, was it manly, was it honorable, for a 
nation like this to tremble and to skulk when it 
had a clear title to its own territory? He eranted 
the case with Britain was very different from the 
case with Mexico. With Mexico we had nothing 
to fear, and we went forward very boldly indeed. 
But what would an impartial historian say, when 
he came to write the history of our third war with 
Great Britain? 

Mr. HOLMES. Do you expect a third war? 

Mr. DARRAGH said that he spoke of the third 
war when it should come. Must not the historian 
say, that towards the weak Power we were bold 
and prompt, while with the other we were sneak- 
ing and cowardly, though our title was good? 
That we sought to avoid war, because we deemed 
Great Britain omnipotent? Mr. D. was not a man 
to stand by and see his country disgraced and 
dishonored. He regarded our title up to 54° as 
perfectly clear. We had thus far postponed the 
assertion of it, only because there were few of our 
people there to ask our protection; but now the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs had 
informed the House that our citizens there amount- 
ed to seven thousand. They were diligently engaged 
in carrying on the physical operation of which the 
gentleman had spoken so eloquently, and were 
crying out to us for the protection of our laws and 
of our arms. Should we hesitate to grant the re- 
quest? It had been well said that this was a ques- 
tion which affected the destinies of the world. He 
was one of those who believed that there were men 
now here who might yet live to see a continuous 
railroad extending from the mouth of the Colum- 
bia to the Atlantic. The country would soon be 
filled with a dense population, and would even- 
tually control the China trade, and affect the whole 
commerce of the Pacific. He trusted in God there 
would be a beginning of this end. He trusted 
that this Government would say to the despotisms 
of Europe, Stay on your own side of the water, 
and do not attempt to intermeddle with the balance 
of power on this continent. Mr. D. believed it to 
be the design of God that our free institutions, or 
institutions like ours, should eventually cover this 
whole continent—a consummation which could 
not but affect every part of the world, and the 
prospect of which ought to fill with joy the heart 
of every philanthropic man, 

Mr. PRESTON KING remarked that the sub- 
ject had been precipitately laid before the House, 
and he should not now have risen to participate at 
all in the debate, had it not been for a remark 
which yesterday fell from the honorable chairman 
of the Committee on Territories, [Mr. DouGuass.] 


Was a mnere 


13! 


That gentleman had yesterday informed the House 
that there was a ** game” playing on this Oregon 
He had yesterday found a paragraph in 
a newspaper which, in his opinion, the gentleman 
might have read, and to which, whether he had 
read itor not, he wished to eall the vent man's at 

tenuon, 


quesuon. 


Itwas a paragraph copie d from the Lon- 


don Times of December 2, and which the New 
York Courter and enquirer, alluding to it, sup- 


posed might have been written by Sir Robert Peel, 
or by his authority The London Times was the 
official organ of the British Administration. 

jSeve ral voices, * Oh no: Oh no."*] 

It was an orran, at least, and an organ which 

the nation, and one of 

the best authorized organs of that country. Tt 
SUVS: 


speaks sentiments of that 


‘© A resolution for the termination of the present 
‘system of jot oecupation by a twelve months’ 
notice will be carried by 


Liouse of Representatives; 


a laree m jority in the 
but itis by no means 
eaually clear what will be the fate of such a 
‘measure in the Senate. Mr. Calhoun ts a Demo 
erat, and was an ardent promoter of the annexa- 
tion of ‘Vexas; butif that gentleman returns to the 
* Senate, at the present time, which it is probable 
he will do, he is said to he pledzed to defeat the 


. 


party who are clamorous for the occupation of 
Oregon and for war; and the Whig members of 
the Se nate, sSupporte dd by h dfa dozen of the De- 
mocratic Senators trom the South, would ne 


the resolution. 


. 


vative 


This we believe to be the niost probable result 


of the present agitation of the question; and Pres 


- 


ident Polk looks to the conservative and pacific 
check of the Senate, as 


‘own hie 


the means of stopp x his 


rof excitement at home and 
abroad. Ele thus hopes to reap all 
the popul rity which is to be uned in the West 
by the most daring declarations, while he is pre- 
St rved P own 
excesses by the prudence of New Eneland, and 
the reluctance of the South. 
policy may be ingenious, but it is not honest, 
and it will not ultimately be successful. 

* The Senate of the United States opposes no 
permanent or insurmountable barrier to popular 
agitation. It rejected annexation, yet within eight 
months annexation was carried. If the Execu- 
tive Government thinks it can play with the most 
fiery elements of the political world because the 
Senate is at hand to extinguish the conflagration, 
it is hieh time for the rest of the world to prepare for 
the most disaslrous conse quence a" 

Mr. DOUGLASS appealed to the gentleman to 
alow him an opportunity to explain; to which 

Mr. KING aeceding— 

Mr. DOUGLASS said that he perhaps was not 
very choice in the seleetion of a term, when he had 
sad yesterday that it struck him a game was play- 
ine in this House to prevent speedy action on this 
He would say frankly to the 
ventleman from New York and to the House, that 
he had not seen the article now read by the gentle- 
man; and when he had made the remark alluded 
to—whatever foundation there might be for it—it 
had arisen from his knowledge of the efforts which 
had been making in this Hlouse to defeat action on 
the Oregon question by getting up distractions, by 
referring one part to one committee and another 
part to another committee, thus to create Jjealousic 8; 
the object being procrastination. Being fully aware 
that such was the object, and that such an effort 
was making, he had made the remark which he 
did, and without reference to any newspaper para- 
graph. 

Mr. KING said he regretted, after having heard 
the remark, that the gentleman himself had made 
the motion to postpone the bill in relation to Ore- 
con reported by him, and of which he (Mr. K.) 
was in favor. The correct mode of proceeding 
was to ive the notice; and 

Mr. DOUGLASS (Mr. Kune yielding) said he 
regretted making the motion to postpone as much 
as the gentleman did; but he found that half of the 
members of the House were under the apprehen- 
sion that it was set apart for a week from Tues- 
day, instead of for next Tuesday ; that it had been 
so announced by most of the reporters; and that 
some of the friends of Oregon had told him that, 
being under that impression, they were unprepared 
for the discussion. Thus he had reluctantly made 
the motion, and not in accordance with his own 
wishes. 
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Mr. KING, resumin’, vd he eould not cer- 
tainly believe that the gentleman from Hlinois had 


any particle of falterine in him on th Oreron 
ouestion: and zetif he had been in his position he 
should not | 1 moved the postponement, but 
waited for the Hor to doit if they wished. Yet 
the motter v postponed: and on that subject he 


should pro . instead of going on with the de- 
bate in this manner, that the House go into Com- 


mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 


| toke up the bill of the gentleman, without 
\ ine for the d y to which it was pos poned as 
fr er | | 

1 ne pore rr i in re fy rence to the view which 
the oy } Giovernment took upon this subject, to 
sav that they were all aware that that Government, 

Hever mieht be our opinion of it, was a saca- 
ous one: that it had skill and ability in those 
who admuntiste dite that they understood the 


nature and character of men and of republicans, 
ithouch they disliked the latter; that the hands 
indeed, were engaved in feel- 
ine the boundine pulse of those who desire liberty; 
that Ireland has a ** Vinegar Hill,’? which they may 
and that there were hills in Scotland 
uid that the ernst of ** merry Ene 


land’? itself mieht ere lone show some sicns of 


°< ' a tod 
OL Psi Lobert Pee 


remember 5 


. +A 
and in Wiates, 


But, looking at this question, they 
em to rely with security on the action of the 
nate. And it was a most extraordinary fact, 
an in London the advent 
of an American Senator to the American Senate 
ehould | and his course foreshadow- 
ed. It was a most extraordinary fact that that 


ould claim a pledge on this subject. To 
whom could such a ple dee have been given? This 


So far 


a: 
, 
t! 


it from the British on 
announced, 
Oorran ¢ 


question had been under negotiation long, 
asthe present Administration was concerned, he re- 
graph, of its 
its Views, Was entirely erroneous. 
Cireat Britain did not und 
the Hickory 
ed that President Polk was pl: ‘ying rwith this que s- 
tion, and desiring to humbue the people . IItwas 
not so. however, the present 
Administration committed an error when it oficred 
to the British Government to surrender the ‘Terri- 
tory of Oregon north of 49 degrees. It might have 
felt the embarrassment of the previous position of 
our Government on this subject; but with the re- 
sponsibility which belonged to him as an Ameri- 
can citizen, and as the f American 
citizens, he expressed his opinion on the subject. 
"The Administration, it was said—and he was dis 

post d to believe it—felt f ly assured that the ofler 
would be re je ected, or that offer never would have 
been m re lt was re aes and the position ot 
the Administration was 
the country and before the world; 
been made ind rejected, the 


garded that the view taken in this para 
position and of 
erstand the character of 


stock of this country, uf she sUpPpos- 


In his judgment, 


representative oO 





erhaps stronver before 
and it having 
Administration was 
thus saved from injury by any such error—if error 
there were, 

But the British organ, in his judeme nt, under- 
stood the character of the American people. ‘That 
Government had met them at various tines and in 
various localities. The y hi a met the Boston boys 
on Bunker Hill; the men of Carolina and Virginia 
at Yorktown and Camden; a New Yorkers and 
citizens of the surrounding States, at Saratoga; the 
Pennsylvanians and the New Jerse ymen at Mon- 
mouth; and the western peo} 2 ,w ho were youn; er, 
at a later day, at New Orleans. ‘They unde rstood 
the character of the aaa people, and they 
were right, he believed, when they said that the 
Senate of the United States is no permanent and 
msurmountable barrier to the American o cupai- 
tion of Oreron. 

So much for the Pritish view of this - stion 
It had been, in his judgment, in the charge of di- 
nloma y long enov oh. He was rejoice d when he 
l arned trom the Messace of the President of the 
United States that the negotiations on the subject 
of Oregon were terminated, and that the subject 
was to be left to Congress and to the people of this 
country to determine how it should be. Great 
Britain was desirous to interfere in the arrange- 
ment of the political concerns of this country; and, 


although he was aware that in the expression of 


the sentiments which he should now utter, (be- 
cause they were his own,) he should differ bl 
many- 1 rhaps from more of his constituents than 
he would choose to differ with—with whom he 
agreed on other points; but his constituents were 
generous and patriotic, and had always been in- 
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dulgent to him. He was, hen: none the ean 
ready to say that he believed the British Govern- 
ment would rejoice—most heartily rejoice—if the 
ettlement of the Oregon question could be effected 
by a division of the territory; and by the acqui- 
sition, to her, of half of it, as he believed she did 
rejoice that the Ti xas question had been settled 


in the manner in which it had. Great Britain 
would be clad to see America peopled with slaves; 


she would people the brave and the hardy North 
with her own subjects, who admitted their alle- 
nance to her: and she would be elad to see the 
sunny and the chivalrous South peopled with a 
black noepulation, and oppressed with negro slave- 
ry. She would see her own interest, her own 
comparative power in a trial of strength, in such 
a disposit n of these two questions. 

He wou th 1 he most heartily glad if the discussion 
stion could be relieved of all extrinsic, 
of all personal, of all party considerations. The 
Orevon qu stion belonged to the country 5 - it was 
ours: and the eentleman from South Carolina {Mr. 
Horners] bad well stated that it was a question 
which ditt red from the question of the ac quisition 

Texas; t} Vow eh on that question there was but 
ideration, and that was paramount with 
him, which had prevented him (Mr. K.) from 
beine found in the vote with the gentleman. But 
the Orecon country is ours; we had proc slaimed to 
the world that the British Government had no 
right to interfere upon this continent, even in rela- 
tion to other countries. Should she be permitted 
here to interfere with our own territory? Was 
that the only use to which we could put our di- 
plomacy, that it should demonstrate to ourselves 
and to the world that a territory was ours that we 
may then be enabled to show our magnanimity 
by surrenderine it toour enemy? He trusted not. 
He was glad, he repeated, that this question was 
out of the h ands of diplomacy. Diplomacy had 
established our title to every inch of the disputed 
territory in Mi ine, most cle arly, most fully. It 
was afterwards, he believed, acknowledged that 
evidence of our r title to that territory existed ina 
map in the possession of the British Government. 
Diplom: acy estab lishe d our title in this case; but 
diplomacy then went to work to buy from Maine, 
and from Massachusetts, the conceded title to that 
territory, that it might surrender that territory to 
Great Britain. What did Great Britain desire of 
that country, which she designated as a barren 
waste, valuable at least for nothing but its timber? 
Great Britain desired a road—a road on which she 
might send her powder, her balls, her blankets, 
and her scalping -knives to her northwestern allies 
during the long northern winters that shut up the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence. That was all Great 
Britain desired of that portion of country, which, by 
diplomacy, she obtained from this Government. 

He had not proposed in rising to go any further 
than to call the attention of the House and the 
country to the peculiar condition of this question; 
he was prompted to do so by the fact announced 
by the chairman of the Committee on Territories, 
that a ex ame was being played on this subject, and 
his chief object was to call upon that ge ain 
and upon all the members of this House who fel 
an interest in this question, to come up and take a 
hand in this game; and to be assured themselves, 
and to be watchful of others, that the game might 
be fairly played on all hands. 

Mr. WINTHROP next obtained the floor, and 

yroceeded to say that he understood the Chair to 
iave decided that, upon the pending motion to re- 
fer to the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union a bill for raising two regiments of rifle- 
men, the whole question of Oregon was open to 
debate. ‘The House, too, had virtually sanctioned 
this decision, by declining to sustain the previous 
question a few moments since. Mr. W. could not 
altorether agree in the fitness of such a decision, 
but was unwilling to omit the opportunity which 
it afforded for expressing some views upon the 
subject. 

My honorable colleague, [Mr. Apams,] in his 
remarks yesterday, and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs this morning, have al- 
luded to the course pursued by them last year, and 
have told us that they both voted for giving imme- 
diate notice to Great Britain of our intention to ter- 

minate at the earliest day what has been called the 
convention of joint occupancy. Though a much 


of this ques 


ore Con 


humbler member of the House, I may be permitted 
to allude to the fact that I voted against that pro- |! 


| does not exist, for the sake of mere stage etl 


Jan, 3, 


ceeding last year, ate to add that Li intend to do 
now. I may be allowed also to remind the Ho 
ofa series of resolutions upon this suljec 
offered to their consideration some days avo 
know not whether those resolutions’ wil! ” * 
emerge from the pile of matter under which; ; 
now lie buried upon your table. If they shoyis 
however, | am by no means sure that I ‘sha)] ,. 
propose to lay them down again without disey a i 
Nothing certainly was further from my y, 
in offering them than to involve this Ho) 
stormy debate about peace and war. Such delay, 
Iam quite sensible, are of most injurious inflye 
on the public quiet and prosperity, and | have 
disposition to render myselisresponsible for a >... 
newal of them. I arte only the n, and I desin 
only now, to place before the House, and bes, 
the co untry, before it is too late, some plain . 
precise aren which are since rely and strong] 
entertained by myself, and which [ believe to }; 
no less strongly entertained by many of those w; 
whom I am politic ally associated, in regard to th, 
present most critical state of our foreign relatio; 

I desire to do this on many accounts, and to ¢ 
it without delay. An idea seems to have hey 
raining ground in some quarters, and to have he: 
somewhat industriously propagated in all quarters 
that there is no difference of sentiment in this aaa 
in reference to the course which has been PRUs) 
or which seems about to be pursued hereafter, jy 
regard to this unfortunate Oregon cont roversy 
Now, sir, upon one or two points connected w, 
it there may be no difference of opinion. 1 belie 
there is none upon the point that the United States 
have rights in Oregon which are not to be reliy- 
quished, I believe there is none upon the poin: 
that, if the controversy with Great Britain should 
result in war, our country, and the rights of our 
country on both sides of the Rocky mountains, 
are to be maintained and defended with all th: 
power and all the vigor we possess. I belies: 
there is none either upon the point, that such 
the state of this controversy at the present mo- 
ment, we owe it to ourselves, as guards of the 
public safety, to bestow s something more than the 
ordinary ennual attention—lIl might better say thy 
ordinary annual inattention—upon our national de- 
fences, and to place our country in a posture oi 
prep: iration for meeting the worst consequences 
which may befall it. 

So far, Mr. Speaker, I believe there are common 
opinions, united thoughts and counsels, in ly 
branches of C ongress, and, indeed, throughout 
country, without distinction of party. 

dut certainly there are wide differences of se: 
ment among ourselves and among our constitu 
upon other no less interesting and substan 
points, And I am not one of those arko bebe ‘ 
in the necessity or in the expediency of conce: 
these differences. I[ have very little faith 
hush policy. I have very little faith in the wisdow 
of keeping up an appearence of entire unaninily 
upon a question like this, where such unan: maity 
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tw 


Inpos 


re 


anid 


and with a view of making a perenne: r impres- 
sion upon the spectators. Everybody unde fs 
stands such concerted arrangements, every bo 
sees through them, whether the theatre of t 
presentment be on one side of the Atlantic or the 
other. 
Zecause Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russ 
and Lord Aberdeen and Lord Palmerston, thous)! 
fit to unite in a common and coincident expressi©! 
of sentiment, in the two Houses of Parliament. 
eicht or nine months ago, during the well-remen- 
bered debate on the Pre sident’s sInaucural Address, 
I do not know, | do not believe, that the peop’ "! 
the United States were any the more awed fr 
the maintenance of their own prev ious views 
purposes in regard to Oregon, than if these ‘ 
tineuished leaders of opposite parties had exh! 
ed something less of dramatic unity, and had w- 


duleed rather more freely i in those diversities ot 


r 


sentiment which ordinarily lend interest to thei! 
discussions. Nor am I of opinion, on the other 
hand, that a similar course on this side of the o 
is to have any material influence on the course 0 
the British Government. I hold, at any rate, the! 
it is better for us all to speak our own a tote 
declare our own honest judgments, and to 1005 
more to the influence of our remarks upon our 0% 
people and our own policy, than upon oie 
Great Britain. s 
I may add, sir, that in presenting these resolu 
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tons at the earliest opportunity which was afford- 
ed me, I was actuated by the desire to put my own 
views upon record before the returning steamers 
<pould bring back to us from England the angry 
voeriminations to which the late Message of the 
President may not improbably give occasion, and 
jefore the passions of our people were inflamed by 
any violent outbreaks of British feeling which that 
document is so likely to excite. 

i am perfectly aware, Mr. Speaker, that, ex- 
press the views which I entertain when I may, I 
shall not escape reproach and imputation from 
come quarters of the House. I know that there 
are those by whom the slightest syllable of dissent 
from the extreme views which the Administration 
would seem recently to have adopted, will be 
eqverly seized upon as evidence of a want of what 
they call patriotism and American spirit. 1 spurn 
«lJ such imputations in advance. I spurn the no- 
tion that patriotism can only be manifested by 
plunging the nation into war, or that the love of 
one’s own country can only be measured by one’s 
hatred to any other country. Sir, the American 
snirit that is wanted at the present moment, want- 
ed for our highest honor, wanted for our dearest 
interests, is that which dares to confront the mad 
impulses of a superficial popular sentiment, and to 
appeal to the sober second thoughts of moral and 
witelligent men. Every schoolboy can declaim 
about honor and war, the British lion and the Ame- 
rican eagle ; and it is a vice of our nature that the 
calmest of us have heartstrings which may vibrate 
fora moment even to such vulgar touches. But 
‘thanks to the institutions of education and reli- 
zion which our fathers founded) the great mass of 
the American people have also an intelligence and 
i: moral sense which will sooner or later respond 
io appeals of a higher and nobler sort, if we will 
only have the firmness to make them. It was a 
remark of an old English courtier, a century and 
ahalfago, to one who threatened to take the sense 
of the people on some important question, that he 
would take the nonsense of the people and beat him 
iwenty toone. And it might have been something 
better than a good joke in relation to the people of 
England at the time it was uttered. But I am not 
ready to regard it as applicable to our own intelli- 
vent and educated American people at the present 
day. An appeal to the nonsense of the American 
people may succeed for an hour; but the stern 
sense of the country will soon reassert itself, and 
will carry the day in the end, 

But, Mr. Speaker, there are other reproaches, 
veside those of my opponents, to which I may be 
thought to subject myself by the formal promul- 
zation of the views which I entertain on this sub- 
ect. It has been said, in some quarters, that it 
was not good party policy to avow such doctrines; 
that the friends of the Administration desire noth- 
ing so much as an excuse for branding the Whigs 
of the Union as the peace-party; and that the only 
course for us in the minority to pursue, is, to brag 
‘out our readiness for war with those that brag 
ioudest. Now, 1 am entirely sensible that if an 
ponent of the present Administration were will- 
lig to make a mere party instrument of this Ore- 
gon negotiation, he might find in its most recent 
history the amplest materials for throwing back 
pon the majority in this House the imputations 
in which they have been heretofore so ready to 
indulze. How easy and obvious it would be for 
us lo ask, where, where was the heroic determin- 
suon of the Executive to vindicate our title to 
"re whole of Oregon—yes, sir, ** THE WHOLE OR 
NONE —when a deliberate offer of more than five 
Gezrees of latitude was recently made to Great 
B Main :—made, too, at a moment when the Pres- 
went and his Secretary of State tell you that they 
imly believed that our right to the whole was 
“ear and unquestionable? How easy it would be 
‘taunt the Secretary of State with the policy he 


‘his disputed territory, until his last letter—until 
ne had tried in vain to induce Great Britain to ac- 
‘epta large part of it—as if he were afraid to let 


‘ven his own country understand how good our | 


as, | : oa {| : . 3 
» In case he could succeed in effecting a or which would invest war with any degree of true 


title w 
compromise ! 


“8 pursued in his correspondence, of keeping | 
ack those convincing arguments, upon which he | 
Now pe aes . . . . . | 
how relies to justify him in claiming the whole of. 
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mere pawn on the political chessboard, to be 
perilled for mere party triumph. We have seen 
enough of the mischief of mingling such questions 


with party politics. We see it at this moment. 


It has been openly avowed elsewhere, and was | 


repeated by the honorable member from Illinois 
{Mr. Dovexass] in this House yesterday, that 
Oregon and ‘Texas were born and cradled together 
in the Baltimore Convention; that they were the 
twin offspring of that political conclave; and in 
that avowal may be found the whole explanation 


, of the difficulties and dangers with which the ques- 


tion is now attended, 

I honor the Administration, Mr. Speaker, for 
whatever spirit of conciliation, compromise, and 
peace, it has hitherto manifested on this subject, 
and have no hesitation in saying so. If L have 
anything to reproach them with, or taunt them 
for, it is for what appears to me as an unreason- 
able and precipitate abandonment of that spirit. 
And if anybody desires on this account, or any 
other account, to brand me as a member of the 
veace-party, | bare my bosom—I hold up both my 
Sane receive that brand. I am willing to 
take its first and deepest impression, while the iron 
is sharpest and hottest. If there be anything of 
shame in such a brand, I certainly glory in my 
shame. A Cicero said, in contemplation of any 
odium which might attach to him for dealing in 
too severe or summary a manner with Catiline, 
‘Eo animo semper fui, ut invidiam virlute partam, 
gloriam, non invidiam, putarem!”” 

But who, who is willing to bear the brand of 
being a member of the war-party?) Who will sub- 
mit to have that Cain-mark stamped upon his 
brow? I thank Heaven that all men, on all sides, 
have thus far refused to wear it. No man, of ever 
so extreme opinions, has ventured vet to_ speak 
upon this question without protesting, in the 
roundest terms, that he was for peace. tven the 
honorable member from Illinois, [Mr. Dovarass,] 
who was for giving notice to quit at the earliest 
day, and for proceeding at once to build forts and 
stockades, and for asserting an exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over the whole Oregon Territory at the very 
instant at which the twelve months should expire, 
was as stout as any of us for preserving peace. 
My venerable colleague, [Mr. Apams,] too, from 
whom I always differ with great regret, but dif- 


fering from whom on the present occasion, I con- 


form not more to my own conscientious judgment 
than to the opinions of my constituents, as I un- 
derstand them—he, too, I am sure, even in that 
very torrent of eloquent indignation which cost us 


for a moment the order and dignity of the House, 


could have had nothing but the peace of the coun- 
try at heart. So far as peace, then, is concerned, 
it seems that we are all agreed. ‘* Only it must 
be an honorable peace;’’ that, J :bink, is the ste- 
reotyped phrase of the day: and ail our differences 


| are thus reduced to the question, What constitutes 


For myself, however, I utterly repudiate all idea || 


of ‘ : ° . . . 
" party obligations or party views In connexion 


— this question. I scorn the suggestion that 
“© peace of my country is to be regarded as a 


an honorable peace? Undoubtedly, Mr. Speaker, 
the answer to this question must de pend upon the 
peculiar circumstances of the case to which itis ap- 
plied. Yet, I will not pass to the consideration of 
that case without putting the burden of proof where 
it belongs. Peace, sir, in itself, in its own nature, 
and of its own original essence, is honorable. No 
individual, no nation, can Jay a higher claim to the 
honor of man or the blessing of Heaven than to 
seek peace and ensue it, Louis Phillippe may 
envy no monument which ever covered human 
dust, if it may justly be inscribed on his tombstone 
(as has recently been suggested) that while he lived 
the peace of Europe was secure! And, on the other 
hand, war, in its proper character, is disgraceful ; 
and the man or the country which shall wilfully 
and wantonly provoke it deserves the execrations 
of earth and cae These, Mr. Speaker, are 
the general principles which civilization and Chris- 
tianity have at length engrafted upon the public 
code of Christendom. If there be exceptions to 
them, as I do not deny there are, they are to be 


| proved specially by those who allege them. Is 


there, then, anything in the Oregon controversy, 
as it now stands before us, which furnishes an 
exception to these general principles?—anything 
whith would render a pacific policy disereditable, 


honor? I deny it altogether. I reiterate the propo- 
sitions of the resolutions on your table. I main- 
tain— 


1. That this question, from its very nature, is 
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peculiarly and eminently one for negotiation, com- 
promise, and amicable adjustment, 

2. That satisfactory evidence has not yet been 
afforded that no compromise which the United 
Suutes ought to accept can be effected, 

3. That, if no other mode of amicable settlement 
remats, arbitration ought to be resorted to: and 
that this Government cannot relieve itself from its 
responsibility to maintain the peace of the country 
while arbitration is stul untned. 

I perceive, sir, that the brief time allowed us in 
debate will compel me to deal in the most summary 
way with these propositions, and that | must look 
to other opportunities for doing full justice either 
to thema or to myself Let me 
to do them what justice | may. 

There are three distinct views in which this 
question may be pre sented as one peculiarly for 
negotiation and compromise. In the first place, 
there is the character of the subject-matter of the 
controversy. Unquestionably there may be rizhts 
and claims not of a nature to admit of compromise 
and as to which there must be absolute and uncon 
ditional relinguishment on one side or the « 
a conflict is mevitable. 


hasten, howe ver, 


’ 


ther, or 
I may allude to the im- 
pressment of our seamen as an example—a prac- 
tice which could not be renewed by Great Britain 
at any moment, or under any circumstances, with- 
out producing iminediate hostilities. But here we 
have as the bone of our contention a vast and va- 
cant territory, thousands of miles distant from both 
countries, entirely capable of division, and the 
loss of any part—I had almost said of the whole— 
of which would not be of the smallest practical 
moment to either of them: a territory the sover- 
eignty of which might remain in abeyance for 
half a century longer without serious iInconveni- 
ence or detriment to any body, and in reference to 
which there is certainly not the slightest pret nee 
of a necessity for summary or precipitate action, 
We need ports on the Pacific. As to land, we 
have millions of acres of better land still unoecu- 
pied on this side of the mountains. What a spee- 
tacle it would be, in the sight 6f men and angels, 
for the two countries which claim to have made 
the greatest advances in civilization and Christiani- 
ty, and which are bound together by so many tes 
of nature and art, of kindred and of commerce, 
each of them with possessions so vast and various, 
to be seen engaging in a conflict of brute force for 
the immediate and exclusive occupation of the 
whole of Oregon! The annals of barbarism would 
afford no parallel to such a scene! 

In the second place, sir, there is the character of 
the litle to this territory on both sides. I shall at- 
tempt no analysis or history of this title. I am 
certainly not disposed to vindicate the British title; 
and as to the American there is nothing to be added 
to the successive expositions of the eminent states- 
men and diplomatists by whom it has been illus- 
trated. But, after all, what attle it is to fieht 
about! Who can pretend that it is free from all 
difficulty or doubt?) Who would take an acre of 
land upon such a title as an investment, without 
the warranty of something more than the two regi- 
ments of riflemen for which your bill provides? 
Of what is the title made up? Vague traditions of 
settlement, musty records of old voyages, conflict- 
ing claims of discovery, disputed principles of 
public law, acknowledved violations of the rights 
of aboriginal occupants—these are elements out of 
which our clear and indisputable title is compound- 
ed. I declare to you, sir, that as often as I thread 
the mazes of this controversy it seems to me to be 
a dispute as to the relative nghts of two parties to 
a territory, to which neither of them has any real 
right whatever; and I should hardly blame the 
other nations of the world for insisting on coming 
in for a scot and lot in the partition of it. Certain- 
ly, if we should be so false to our character as civ- 
ilized nations as to fight about it, the rest of Chris- 
tendom would be justified, if they had the power, 
in treating us as we have always treated the savage 
tribes of our continent, and turning us both out 
altogether. 

Why, look at a single fact in the history of this 
controversy. In 1813 we thought our title to Or- 
egon as clear and as unquestionable as we think it 
now. We proposed then to divide it with Great 
Britain without the slightest reference to any third 
party in interest. Yet at that very moment Spain 
was in possession of those rights of discovery 
which, since they were transferred to us by the 

‘ treaty of Florida, we consider as one of the strong- 
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est elements in our whole case. Itisa most nota- 
ble incident that in the discussions of 1818 nota 


word was said in regard either to the rights of Spain 
or tothe Nootka convention. Yet now Great Brit- 
ain and the United States are found placing their 
pring ipa re liance on these two sourcesof title. Is 
there not enough in this historical fact to lead us 
tt di trust our own judgme nts and our own con- 
elusions, and to warn us of the danger of fixing 
eur views so exclusively en our own real or im- 
avined wants or interests as to overlook the riclits 
of other 

Let me not be misunderstood, Mr. Spe aker. I 
have no hesitation In saying that | honestly think, 
poon as dispassionate a review of the cerrespon- 
e of, that the American title to 
But I hon- 


‘ tly think also th it the whole character of the title 


dence as | am ¢ 1} al 
Oreron is the best now tn existence. 
too confused and conrplicated to justify any ar- 
bitrary and exclusive assertions of right, and that 
n compromise of the question Is every way con- 
sistent with reason, interest, and honor. 

There is one element in our title, however, which 
I confess that I have not named, and to which I 
may not have done entire justice, I mean that new 
re ve lation of rievlit which hy is been desiznated as 
the right ofour manifest destiny to spread over this con- 
finent. It has been openly avowed in a leading 
administration pourn il that this, after all, is our 
best and strongest title; one so clear, so pre-emi- 
nent, and so midi putable, that if Great Britain had 
all our titles in addition to her own, they would 
The right of our mani 
fest destiny! ‘There isa right fora new chapter in 
the law of nations; or rather, forthe special laws 
of our own country: for lI suppose the rizht of a 
manifest destiny to s pread, will not be admitted to 
exist in any nation except the universal Yankee 
nation! ‘This right of our manifest destiny, Mr. 
Speaker, reminds me of another source of title 
which is worthy of being placed beside it. 
and Portugal, we all know, in the early part of the 


weich nothing against it. 


Spam 


sixteenth century, laid claim to the jurisdiction of 
this whole northe rn continent of Americ lL. Iran- 
cis I. is related to have replied to this pretension, 
that he should like to see the clause in eddam’s will 
in which their exclusive title was found. Now, 
sir, | look for an early reproduction of this idea. 
I have no doubt that, if due search be made, acopy 
of this primeval instrument, with a clause giving 
us the whole of Oregon, can be hunted up. Per- 
haps it may be found in that same Hlinois cave in 
which the Mormon ‘Testament has been discover- 
ed. Lecommend the subject to the attention of those 
in that neighborhood, and will promise to withdraw 
all my Opposttion to giving notice or taking posses- 
sion whenever the right of our manifest destiny 
can be fortified by the provisions of our creat first 
pare nt’s wall. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a third, and, in my judg- 
ment, a still more conclusive reason for revarding 
the question as one for negotiation and compro- 
mise , I refer to its history, and to the admissions 
on both sides which that history contains. For 
thirty years this question has been considered and 
treated as one not of title, but of boundary. ‘To 
run a boundary line between Great Britain and the 
United States from the Rocky mountains to the 
ocean—this has been the avowed object of each 
successive negotiation. It has been so treated by 
Mr. Monroe, and Mr. Adams, and Mr. Gallatin, 
and Mr. Rush, and by all the other American states- 
men who have treated it at all. Offers of compro- 
mise and arrangement have been repeatedly made 
on both sides on this basis. ‘Three times we have 
offered to Great Britain to divide with her on the 
19th parallel of latitude, and to give her the navi- 
cation of the Columbia into the bargin. Mr Polk 
and Mr. Buchanan themselves have acted upon 
the same principle up to the moment of the final 
abrupt termination of the negotiations. They have 
offered again to make the 49th parallel the boun- 
dary line between the possessions of Great Britain 
and the United States in the Northwestern Terri- 
tory. With what face, then, can we now turn 
round and declare that there is no boundary line 
to be run, nothing to negotiate about, and that any 
such course would involve a cession and surrender 
of American soil! Such a course would be an im- 
peachment of the conduct of the distinguished 
Statesmen whose names I have mentioned. It im- 
plies an imputation upon the present President of 
the United States and his Secre tary of State. And, 
explain it as we may, it would be regarded as an 
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unwarrantable and offensive assumption by the 
whole civilized world. 

Sir, | am glad to perceive that the language of 
the President’s Message is in some degree con- 
formable to this view. He tells us that the his- 
tory of the negotiation thus far ** affords satisfae- 
tory evidence,’’ not that no compromise ought to 
be made, but that ** no compromise which the Uni- 
ted States ought to accept can be effected.”’ 

And this brings me to another of my propo- 
sitions. I take issue with the Message on this 
I deny that the rejection of the precise 
offer which was made to Great Britain last sum- 
mer has furnished satisfactory evidence that no 
compromise which the United States ought to ac- 
cept can be effected. Certainly, | regret that Great 
Britain did not accept that offer. Certainly, | 
think that this question might fairly be settled on 
the basis of the 49th parallel; and I believe sin- 
cerely that, if precipitate and oifensive steps be 
not taken on our part, the question will be settled 
on that basis. But there may be littl deviations 
from that line required to make it acceptable to 
Crreat Britain; and, if so, we ought not to hesitate 
in making them. I deny that the precise offer of 
Mr. Buchanan is the only one which the United 
States ought to accept for the sake of peace. Such 
a suggestion is an impeachment of the wisdom 
and patriotism of men by no means his inferiors 
who have made other and more liberal offers. I 
think that we ought to accept a compromise at 
least as favorable to Great Britain as we have 
three times proposed to her. Lf we are unwilling 
to give her the navigation of the Columbia, we 
should provide some equivalent for it. If the 
question is to be amicably settled, it must be set- 
tled on terms consistent with the honor of both par- 
ties. And nobody can imagine that Great Britain 
will regard it as consistent with her honor to take 
a line less favorable to her interests than that which 
she has three times declined within the lest thirty 
years, Let me say, however, in regard to the nav- 
ivation of the Columbia, that, if I understand it 
aright, it is of very littl importance whether we 
vive it or withhold it, as the river is beheved not 
to be navigable at all where it 1s struck by the for- 
ty-ninth parallel of latitude. I trust that we shall 
not add folly to crime, by going to war rather than 
yield the navigation of an unnavigable river. 

And here, sir, | have a word to say in reference 
toa remark made by the honorable member from 
New York who has just taken his seat, [Mr. Pres- 
Ton King.] | understood him to say that the 
Administration, in making the offer of the forty- 
ninth parallel to Great Britain during the last sum- 
mer, did it with the perfect understanding that it 
would be rejected. I appeal to the honorable 
member to say whether 1 have quoted him cor- 
rectly. 

Mr. «KING. 1 said I had heard it, and believed 
it to be so. 

Mr. WINTHROP. There is an admission to 
which I wish to call the solemn attention of the 
House and of the country. I trust in Heaven 
that the honorable member is mistaken. I trust, 
for the honor of the country, that the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs will obtain offi- 
cial authority to contradict this statement. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL. I will not wait for 
any authority. I deny it most unqualifiedly. 

Mr. P. KING. I have no other authority on 
this subject than public rumor, and this I believe 
to be correct, 

Mr. WINTHROP. It cannot be correct. What 
sort of an Administration are you supporting, if 
you can believe them to have been guilty of an act 
of such gross duplicity in the face of the world, 
in order to furnish themselves with a pretext for 


point, 


war? I would not have heard their enemy sug- | 


gest such an idea, 


Mr. P. KING, (Mr. W. again yielding the floor | 
Any man of common sense | 
might have known that such a proposition to the | 
British Government would be rejected, as it has | 


for explanation.) 


been, without even being remitted across the 
water, 


Mr. WINTHROP. Better and better. I thank 


the honorable member even more for the admis- | 


sion he has now made. 
Mr. P. KING. You are welcome to it. 
Mr. WINTHROP. 
obligation to vindicate the course of the present 
Administration. But, as an American citizen, 


without regard to party, and with a single eye to | 


I am under no particular | 


Jan. 3. 





the honor of my country, I would indignan), 
repel the idea that our Government, in whose. 
soever hands it might be, could be guilty of 

scandalous and abominable an act as thai whj.), 
has now been imputed to it by one of its peculiny 
defenders. But the honorable member 
that any man of common sense must have und 

stood that the Minister of Great Britain would 
refuse the offer which was thus (hypox ritically. 
as he believes) made, and would refuse j; aaa: 
cisely as it has been refused, without even tra, 
mitting it across the water. What, then, becom, 


ines 


of all the indignation which has been expresso 
and implied by the Administration and its friends. 
from ee Secretary of State downwards, at 1), 
rejection, and more particularly at the manner o 
the rejection of that offer? Why, it seems, af, 
all, that the honorable member and myself are yo; 
so very far apart. ‘This admission of his is ¢ 
tirely in accordance with the view which [ hay 
already expressed, that if any compromise wha 
ever was to be made, (and I rejoice to find th 
even the chairman of the Committee on Fore, 
Affairs has this morning emphatically denominated 
himself a compromiser,) the rejection of this pri 
cise offer does not authorize us to leap at once ; 
the conclusion that **no compromise which 1!) 
United States ought to accept can be effected,’ 
If our Government has thus far made no offey, 
except one which ** any man of common sens 
‘might have known would be rejected precisely 
*as it has been,’’ I trust it will bethink itself of 
making another hereafter, which will afford to 
Great Britain a less reasonable pretext for so sum 
mary a proceeding. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is certainly possible tho: 
with the best intentions on both sides of the wat 
all efforts at negotiating a compromise may fa 
It may turn out hereafter, though I deny that it js 
yet proved, that no compromise which the United 
States ought to accept can be effected. W! 
then? Is there no resort but war? Yes, y 
there is still another easy and obvious mode of 
averting that fearful alternative. | mean erbitra- 
tion; a resort so reasonable, so just, so confor 
able to the principles which govern us in our dail) 
domestic affairs, so conformable to the spirit of 
civilization and Christianity, that no man will v« 
ture to say one word against It in the abstract. Pit 
then we can find no impartial arbiter, say gentle- 
men; and, therefore, we will have no arbitration. 
Our title is so clear and so indisputable that we : 
find nobody in the wide world impartial enough io 
give it a fair consideration ! 

- Sir, this is a most unworthy pretence; w 
worthy of us, and offensive to all mankind. [tis 
doing injustice to our own case and to our ow 
character to assume that all the world are pre 
diced against us. Nothing but a consciousness of 
having given cause for such a state of feeling 
could have suggested its existence. The day has 
been when we could hold up our heads and @ 
peal confidently, not merely for justice, but for 
sympathy and succor, if they were needed, 
more than one gallant and generous nation. W: 
may do so again, if we will not wantonly outrace 
the feelings of the civilized world. For myse'!, 
there is no monarch in Europe to whom I shou i 
fear to submit this question. The King of Franc 
the King of Prussia, the Emperor of Russi 
either of them would bring to it intelligence, Wil- 
partiality and ability. But if there be a jealousy 
of crowned heads, why not propose a commissio! 
of civilians? If you will put no trust In princes, 
there are profound jurists, accomplished hist 
rians, men of learning, philosophy, and science, 
on both sides of the water, from whoin a tribune 
might be constituted, whose decision upon 2!) 
question would command universal confidence a 
respect. The venerable Gallatin, (to name 
other American name,) to whose original expos” 
tion of this question we owe almost all that is 
valuable in the papers by which our title has sin 
been enforced, would add the crowning grace” 
his long life of patriotic service, by represent! 
his country once more in a tribunal to which mer 
honor, her interests, and her peace might sately *' 
entrusted. At any rate, let us not reject the 1" 
of arbitration in the abstract; and if the ters 
cannot be agreed upon afterwards, we shall hav« 
some apology for not submitting to It. Gene! : 
Jackson, sir, did not regard arbitration as @ oe 
sure unfit eiteer for him or his country to ace)’ 
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pant at the King of Holland *s line not being ac- 
cepted by us, that he declined to take any further 
wn on the subject of the Northeastern boun- 
dary. : ; 

| cannot but regret, Mr. Speaker, that the Presi- 
Jent, in making up an issue before the civilized 
world, upon which he claims to be relieved from 
all responsibility which may follow the failure to 
cettie this question, has omitted all allusion to the 
fet that arbitration on this subject of Oregon has 
neen once solemnly tendered to us by Great Bri- 
fain. 1am willing, however, to put the very best 
apystruction on this omission of which it is sus- 
eeptible, and to believe that the President desired 
io leave himself sull uncommitted upon the point, 
Without some such explanation, it certainly has 
» most unfortunate and disingenuous look, “This 
omitted fact ts, indeed, enough to turn the scale of 
the public judgment upon the whole issue. Arbi- 
gation offered by Great Britain, and persevering- 
ly rejected by us, leaves the responsibility for the 
reservation Of peace upon our own shoulders. 
‘The Administration cannot escape from the burden 
of that responsibility. And a fearful responsibility 
tis, both to man and to God! 

Before concluding my remarks, as the clock ad- 
monishes me I soon must, | desire to revert to one 

: two points to which I alluded briefly at the out- 

I have already declared mysclf opposed to the 

views of my honorable colleague, [Mr. Apams,] 
s to giving the notice to Great Britain. I honest- 
y believe that the termination of that convention 
if joint occupation (I call it by this name for con- 
venience, not perceiving that it makes any material 
liference as to the real questions before us) at this 
moment, under existing circumstanees, and with 
the view, Which my honorable colleague has ex- 
pressed, of following it up by the immediate occu- 
»ation of the whole of Gregon; would almost un- 
avoidably terminate in war. I see no probable, 
vad hardly any possible, escape from such a conse- 
mence. And to what end are we to involve our 
country in such a calamity? I appeal to my hon- 
orable colleague, and to every member on this 
floor, to tell me what particular advantage is to be 
derived from giving this notice and terminating 
this convention at this precise moment, and in ad- 
vance of any amicable adjustment. The honora- 
ble member from Pennsylvania [Mr. C. J. Incer- 
soLL] has said that this convention is the own child 
of my honorable colleague. It has been twice es- 
tablished under his auspices, and with the advice 
and consent of statesmen as patriotic and discrimi- 
nating as any who now hold the helm of our Gov- 
ernment. What evil has it done? What evil is it 
now doing? 

The honorable member from Pennsylvania has 
given us arich description of the rapid influx of 
population into that territory. He has presented 
us with a lively picture of I know not how many 
thousand women and children on their winding 
way to this promised land beyond the mountains. 
Let them go. God speed them! There is nothing 
in the terms of this convention which impedes their 
passage, nor anything which prevents us from 
throwing over them the protection ofa limited Ter- 
ritorial Government. I am ready to go as far as 
Great Britain has gone in establishing our juris- 
diction there; and no interest, either of those who 
are going there, or of those who are staying 
here, calls on us to go further at present. The best 
interests of both parties, on the contrary, forbid 


any such proceeding. Gentlemen talk about fol- 


sion of the territory. This is sooner said than 
done. What if Great Britain should happen to get 
the start of us in that proceeding? Such a thing 
would not be matter of very great astonishment to 
those who remember her celerity in such move- 
ments, and her power to sustain them when once 
made. Where should we be then? Would there 
be no war? 

And what would be the consequences of a war 
under such circumstances—the consequences not 
"pon cotton or upon commerce—not upon Boston 
or Charleston or New York, but what would be 
the consequences so far merely as Oregon itself is 
concerned? The cry is now, ‘* The whole of Ore- 
£0n or none,”’ and echo would answer under such 
Circumstances, **none!”? [see not how any man 


in his senses can resist the conviction that, what- | 


‘ver compensation we might console ourselves 


wa, by a cut out of Canada, or by the whole of 


-anada—under whatever circumstances of success 


lowing up this notice by taking immediate posses- | 
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we might carry on the war in other quarters of the 
world or’of our continent, the adoption of sucha 
course would result in the immediate loss of the 
whole of that territory. This, at least, is my own 
honest opinion, ; : 

Asa friend, then, to Oregon, with every dispo- 
sition to maintain our just rights to that ‘Territory, 
with the most sincere desire to see that Territory 
in the possession of such of our owl pe ople as de- 
sire to oceupy it—whether hereafter as an inde- 
pendent nation, as was originally suggested by a 
distinguished Senator from Missouri, { Mr. BEex- 
TON,] and more recently by a no less distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wessrer,] or 
as a portion of our own wide-spread and glorious 

fepublic—I am opposed to the steps which are 
now about to be so hotly pursue ad. 

Sir, I feel that L have a richt LOe@X pre SS some- 
thing more than an ordinary interest in this matter. 
There is no better element in our title to Oregon 
than that which has been contributed by Boston 
enterprise. You may talk about the old navigators 
of Spain, and the Florida treaty, and the settle- 
ment at Astoria, and the survey of Lewis and 
Clarke, as much as you please, but you all come 
back, for your best satisfaction, to * Auld Robin 
Gray”’ in the end. Captain Robert Gray, of Bos- 
ton, in the good ship Columbia, gave you your 
earliest right ef foothold upon that soil. IT have 
seen, Within afew mouths past, the last survivor of 
his hardy crew, still living in a green old age, and 
exhibiting with a pride a few original sketches of 
some of the scenes of that now memorable voyage. 
My constituents feel some pride in the ir conneXion 
with the title to this ‘Territory. But in their name 
l protest against the result of their peaceful enter- 
prise being turned to the account of an unnec essary 
and destructive war. | protest against the pure 
current of the river which they discovered, and to 
which their ship has given its noble name, being 
wantonly stained with either American or British 
blood. 


Sut while Tam thus opposed to war for Oregon, 
or to any measures which, in my judgment, are 
likely to lead to war, | shall withhold no vote from 
any measures which the friends of the Administra- 
tion may bring forward for the defence of the coun- 
try. Whether the bill be for two regiments or for 
twenty regiments, it shall pass for all me. ‘To the 
last file, to the utmost farthing, they shall have 
men and money for the pablic protection. But the 


responsibility for bringing about such a state of 


things shall be theirs, and theirs only. They can 
prevent it if they please. The peace of the coun- 
try and the honor of the country are still entirely 
compatible with each other. The Oregon question 
is still perfectly susceptible of an amicable adjust- 
ment, and I rejoice to believe that it may still be 
so adjusted. We have had omens of peace in the 
other end of the Capitol, if none in this. But if 
war comes, the Administration must take the re- 
sponsibility for all its guilt and all its disgrace. 

Mr. W. having concluded— 

Mr. OWEN said: The House need not appre- 
hend that [ shall trouble them with an hour speech. 
I have but a very few remarks to make; and I 
should not have risen to make even these few, but 
for my unwillingness that some of the statements 
which have just fallen from a gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Winturop] whom we all respect, 
should go forth, without explanation or contradic- 
tion. 

I come to the main point at once. The gentle- 
man asks: Why should we now give notice of the 
termination of what is popularly called the joint 
occupancy? Why desire, at this time, to termi- 
nate the convention? Or, in fact, where the neces- 
sity ever to terminate it? Why not let things re- 
main as they are, and proceed to settle the coun- 
try? I will answer why; and, in so doing, shall 
give the reasons that induced me, two years ago, 
as the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. C. J. 
INGERSOLL] has reminded the House, to introduce, 
and seek to have passed, the notice in question. 

I wished, by the notice, to terminate this con- 
vention, because the convention is doing us, day 
by day, much harm. The convention is enabling 
Great Britain gradually to obtain all that, by di- 


| plomacy, she has sought of us. We offered her 


the latitude of forty-nime as a boundary. She, in 
return, proposed to run that parallel to the Colum- 
bia, and then down the centre of that river to the 
Pacific, in latitude about forty-six. This last pro- 


' posal would give her the country north of the river; 


, that offer. 


b35 


and that very country she ts, from day to day, 
now gradually obtaining, by means of this com 
vention. Is there an American settler now living 
north of the Columbia? So far as | know or be- 
lie ve, not one, l have recently conversed with an 
intelligent eentleman who has spent some years IP 
that country; and he informs me that the momer t 
a citizen of the United States attempts to settle 
north of the river—on the British side as they per 
sistin calling 


it—the Hudson Bay Company—the 
Kast India Company of that region —sees to it 
that they are removed and caused to emigrate south 
By forcible 
Oh ho, this avent of the Rritis] (aoe 
ernment has far too much worldly wisdom for that: 
but by gold; by the offer, if it be necessary, of 
larve sums, as an inducement to remeve. ; 

Mr. DOUGLASS. In one case they pulled 
down the cabins of a settler north of the Colum 
bia. 

Mr. OWEN. On that point 1 eannet spes} 
but this | know, that one American citi 
had attempted to settle near Vaneouver reccived 


of the stream. How ts this done? 
ejectment? 


eight hundred dollars, to induee him to mos 
the Wallemette valley. 


all this ; 


What is to be the end ot 
Whiv, it must be apparent to every on 
breed war, settlement and 
public opinion in that country will alike determi 
the Columbia as the line, and Great Britain v 


hail 


Unk SS, tancte ed, quarre Is 


finally become the possessor of every foot north 
of the river. 

Are we prepared for this? Ts that strip of coun 
try, as the gentleman from Massachusetts would 
roth ate, worth 


Sir, I would 


s and not worth contending for 
soon abandon to Great Brita 
every foot of Oregon as to give her up the harbors 
of Puget Sound, lyine as they do north of the Co 

Hlave you remarked, 
' so, if you have followed 
the course of this que stion—that ¢ very proposal 
made by Great Britain, officially or unofficially, 
is a proposal which divests us ef Puget Sound? 

When hard presse d in [826, the V offered to com 
cede a rocky penmsula lying southeast of Cape 
Flattery, but wholly west of Pueet Sound, which 
was to be Eneland’s. And recently, the Albion 
made what may perhaps be deemed a sort of 
semi-offiicial British proposal, namely, to run 
down the Columbia to a point some ten or fifteen 
miles south of the southern extremity of Puget 
Sound, and thence due west to the Pacilie; still 
leaving Puget Sound to Great Britain. Let the 
offers be varied as they will, the harbors of Puget 
Sound are not to be ours. Sir, the British Gov- 
ernment contends not for the useless and the un 
profitable. When they adhere to unreasonable 
demands, it is always for something valuable, and 
of which they know theivalue. ‘They know weii 
that there is not, from the straits of Fuca clear 
down to 429, a single harbor where a vessel of 
two hundred tons burden can ride in safety. They 
know that whoever owns these barbors has the 
key to the commerce of the whole country. ‘They 
know, that if things are suffered to run on as at 
present they will have the maritime control of 
Oregon, 


lumbia, but south ef 49° 
sir—vyou must have done 


Such a consummation never can be permitted 
by these States. If, as every one sees must soon 
happen, a creat line of communication with China 
and the East Indies is established through Orezon, 
that line will, in all probability, terminate on the 
southern extremity of Fuget Sound, and there 
will be the point of embarcation. Needs it more 
to prove that Oregon, without Puget Sound, is 
almost worthless to us? 

I differ from my friend from New York [Mr. 
Kine] in the opinion, that our Government ottered 
the compromise of forty-nine, with no intention 
that it should be accepted. 1 believe the offer was 
made, as the President has said, in deference to 
the action of his predecessors. I believe the offer 
was made, in deference, also, to that which we 
may not despise, the public opinion of the world 
—a public opinion which has been mainly formed 
on this point by our own concessions and ofiers 
to compromise. Nor do | agree with the gentle- 
man from New York, that every man of common 
sense must know that Great Britain would refuse 
Every one who has strictly examined 
the subject must, as I think, come to the conclu- 
sion, that, as a compromise, it is one far more 
favorable to Great Britain than she, even on her 
own grounds of pretension, had a right to expect. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts talks of vague 
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traditionary discoveri Loes 
he not know that Great Britain, rejecting these, 
now founds her claim on other ground? That her 
commissioners have officially declared that the 
rizhts of the United States and of Exneland, on the 
are now to be traced, not ip nar- 
many of them apochry- 
convention 


as sources of title. 


northwest coast, 
rative VOVares, ; 
yhal. but in the text of the Nootka 
of 1790?) Vhat convention, she declares, contains 
the entire titt Now, sir, 1 will 


2of early 


i 
—ours and hers. 


not, at this time, go into a subject somewhat in- 
tricate and tedious: but if the House, when the 
Oregon question comes directly before them, will 


afford me an opportunity, I promise to prove, 
from documents official and uncontested, even if 
we grant to Eneland ail she asserts in regard to 
this eclebrated conve ntion, and admit that it is mn 
that, even then, a com- 
document, thus 


force to the present day: 
founded on 
claimed by England as the rie 


ron, would bea comproinise 


promise tis very 
just foundation of 
territonial riwht in Ore 
at latitude fifiy-liwo, not at latitude forty-nine; ond 
that when our Government, as she has so often 
done, has offered forty-nine, she has stricken off, 
for the 
that, too, from her just demand, 
founded on the which ba 
sets up as the charter of her rights in Oregon. 
"The Massi 
thiat neace—is in itself an honor, | 
must differ from him in that opinion. L hope and 
believe that this floor on« 
sincere ly fi rendly to peace , one more desirou: to 
maintained, than myself. But there may 
be peace, not only not honorable, but utterly dis- 
graceful; peace obtained by truckling, peace tol- 
And, more, there may 
moment, to be followed by acera- 
vated war ere lone. | am reminded of an anec- 
dote related by a revolutionary writer. It was on 
the eve of the great struezle which made America 


sake ol peace, tiiree entire cde yrees, and 
supposing’ it 
wiand 


very convention 


rentleman from ichusetts has said 


peace —(tniy 


there is not on more 


see it 


eraung gross injustice. 


peace for the 


free, that a certain man was standing at his door, 
his little boy by his side, and engaged in conver- 
sation touching the apprehended war. It was 
argued that, sooner or later, it was evident there 
must be a rupture with Great Britain; and that all 
that could be done was to delay it for a season, 
= Well, F said he, **at any rate, let me have peace 
in my day!*’ How just and noble the sentument 
of the writer, who remarks, that if that man had 
felt asa parent should, his language would have 
been far different; he would have said: ‘If war 
must come, let it come now, that my child may 
have peace,” Hollow peace is neither honorable 
nor profitable; and hollow that peace must be that 
leaves the entire question of territorial right west 
of the Rocky mountains vague and open. Do 
you believe, sir, that our people—those of our 
western frontier especially—are to be tied down to 
the line of the Columbia, because Great Britain, 
or her Hudson Bay Company, sees fit to seek to 
prevent settlement north of that river? And even 
if they were permitted to settle there, how long, 
think you, will they be content, without title to 
lands, which we cannot eive, till, by the notice, 
terminated.? It avails us little 
to postpone a declaration of war here, and trans- 
fer war itself to Oregon. 

Sir, there is another remark of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, on which I have a word to 
say. The world, he says, will not hold us blame- 
less, if, in case we cannot otherwise settle this dif- 
ference, we decline to refer it to arbitration. Great 
Britain, he reminds us, has proposed to arbitrate. 
If the gentleman has read the early history of the 
dispute between Spain and Great Britain in regard 
to his very territory, he knows, that, in the course 
of the negotiations of 1790, between Count Florida 
Blanca and Alleyne Fitzherbert, this very offer to 
arbitrate was made by Spain to Great Britain; with 
the additional admission (not now made by Eng- 
land to us) that she herself might select the arbi- 
ter. Was that proposal agreed to then by Great 
Britain? No, sir. She declared that she would 
intrust the settlement of her rights to no third per- 
son. Itill becomes her, now, to find fault with our 
refusal. ‘he truth is, we have already offered the 
very utmost we ought, under any circumstances, 
to accede to. ‘To what purpose, then, an arbitra- 
uon?: 

4 A single word more, sir, and I shall close. It 
Is In reply to the argument of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, that our Spanish tide, of which we 
say so much now-a-days, was thought so little of 


this convention is 
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in 1818, that we did not even urge it in the course 
of the negotiations of that year. If the gentleman 
will take the trouble to refer to the date of the treaty 
by which, first and alone, we obtained the Spanish 
tile to Oregon, he will find the date to be 1819. 
How could we plead, in 1818, a branch of our title 
we did not acquire until a year afterwards? The 
rentieman must see that that argument is rood for 
nothing. During the negotiations of 1818,0ur com- 
missioners were scrupulously careful in stating, 
that they did not contend that our title to Oregon 
was perfect, but only that it was good as against 
England. ‘his has sometimes, by superficial ob- 
servers, been quoted against us as a weak conces- 
sion; Whereas, in fact, 11 was but a just reservation 
of the richts of Spain. 

1 owe to the House an apology for the very 
desultory character of these retnarks, drawn from 
me, on the moment, by some points requiring an 
answer inthe speech of the gentleman from Massa- 
chuse tts 

Mr. BAIKEER, of Hlinois, now obtained the floor, 
and, the hour being late, moved to adjourn; but 
tie mouon was rejected by the House. So he 
proceeded with his speech. Much of it, however, 
lelivered with such exceeding animation and 
as to defy anything like an attempt to 
t report of it. We can but sketch 


Was ¢ 
rapidity 
rive a perfee 
some of its prominent points. 

Mr. 8. was understood to say that he could not, 
would not, vote an appropriation for any object 
but fortifications, till he could be able to judge 
from the manifestations in that House whether we 
were to have peace or war. Leing constrained to 
act according to the convictions of his own mind, 
he must differ much from some things that had 
been said in the debate. He understood it to be 
the chief aim of the present discussion to give the 
several committees an opportunity of knowing 
what was the temper and what would be the prob- 
able determination of the House, that they might 
Shape the lr respective measures for a prospect of 
peace or war. Now, Mr. B. went for the whole 
of Oregon; for every grain of sand that sparkled 
in her moonlieht, and every pebble on its wave- 
worn strand, It was ours—all ours; ours by 
treaty—ours by discove ry. 

Mr. B. might as well at once address himself to 
a point which had excited some sneers: namely, 
to the doctrine that it was our manifest destiny to 
come into the ultimate possession of this territory 
ot Oregon. ‘There was such a thing as the mani- 
fest destiny of a nation; and Mr. B. doubted not 
that the Pilgrim ancestors 6f his eloquent friend 
| Mir. Winturop] had in their day beheld in ** rapt 
dream and solemn vision ’’ all that the sight of 
Which now made our hearts to glow. That man 
inust be poor in discernment who could see nothing 
like a destiny of freedom, of wealth and power, in 
a country such as ours, inhabited by twenty mil- 
lions of such a population. It wasa destiny to 
which Mr. B. could not shut his eyes; and it ap- 
plied to this question of Oregon with a force that 
deserved some better reply than a sneer. His 
friend appeared to consider this notion of a mani- 
fest destiny, as having proceeded, like the Mormon 
bible, from some dark hole or cavern in the State 
of Illinois. If it did, this was not the first time 
when there had broken from the deepest darkness 
a ray of heavenly light so brilliant as to illuminate 
the world. But he could say to that gentleman 
that this notion came from no such source, but 
was incorporated in the nature of man and in the 
history of nations ; it is a thought that leaps forth 
from the American heart like a bright sword from 
its scabbard. ‘There was such a thing asa destiny 
for this American race—a destiny that would yet 
appear upon the great chart of human history. It 
was already fulfilling, and that was a reason so 
we could now refuse to Great Britain that which 
we had offered her in 1818 and 1824. Reasons 


i 


existed now in our condition which did not exist || 


then. Who at that time could have divined that our 
boundary was to be extended to the Rio del Norte, 
if not to Zacatecas, to Potosi, to California? No, 
we had a destiny, and Mr. B. felt it. 

President Monroe had declared it in his Message 
of 1823; Mr. Webster had glanced at it in his 


speech on the Panama mission, that, though Cuba || 


was not ours, and we did not want it, yet if any 


European Power should take forcible possession || : : 
' should never sheath the sword till we had swept 


"every trace and memorial and footstep of her em- 


of it, the world would pronounce such an act an 
aggression on our rights. And why? Because 


| addressed elsewhere. 


| Oregon in the Baltimore Convention. 


gon in 1844, because he thought it ought not to ve 


| ent circumstances. 














the Gulf of Mexico” to dictate commercial} law to 
all who sought the Caribbean sea. And England 
was not to be allowed to take Cuba or hold Orevo: : 
because we, the people of the United States, had 
spread, were spreading, and intended to spread, and 
should spread, and go on to spread. [A lavely.) 
Mr. B. insisted that we had a right to | ok to 
the future, and make it a rule for the present: anq 
it was our right and our duty to provide for future 
generations as well as for ourselves. And on fit 
principle he put the Oregon question. What had 
England to do with Oregon? What did she want 
with it? For his own part, Mr. B. had not much 
regard on the question of title to musty records 
and the voyages of old sea captains, or to Spanish 
treaties, because we had a higher and a better title 
under the law of nature and of nations: because 
no other nation might be allowed to interfere w):) 
Oregon consistently with our safety. Russi, for 
example, might claim other and larger territoris} 
rights than Austria or Prussia could, because Rus. 
sian population could extend, and could enlarge ijs 
limits, while Austria and Prussia were hemmed in 
by surrounding nations. We had a continent be. 
fore us in which to spread our free principles, ovr 
language, our literature, and power; and we had 
a present right to provide for this future progress 
To do so was to secure our Safety, in the widest 


l 


‘and the highest sense ; and this our destiny had 


now become so manifest that it could not fail by: 
by our own folly. Supposing a British captain 


| could now discover some great island immediately 


on our coast, and commanding one of our harbors, 


| would we allow England to take and to hold that 


island because it was a British captain that dis. 
covered it? No; we should proceed on the prin- 


| ciple of the national safety, and we should take 


and hold the island just as Great Britain now 


| held Gibraltar. Divide Oregon by the Columbia 


river! Why, wecould scarcely keep peace on the 
Canada line, though both nations desired it. Pur 
if we were to have a British territory on one side of 
the Columbia, and an American on the other, what 
could we expect but war and bloodshed, and that 
of the very worst kind, because it would arise from 


| a thousand petty local causes. 


Mr. B. said he scarcely believed Great Britain 
would make war with us at all, but certainly every 
argument here offered for peace could be betier 
England had no such horror 
of war as some gentlemen here seemed to feel. 
3ut he did not think we must have war if we once 
terminated the joint occupation of Oregon. He 
thought the best way, and surest, to bring a war 
upon ourselves was to show a cringing and a cow- 


, ardly spirit, and to hesitate in going for what was 


our own. Mr. B. here made a strong appeal to 
those gentlemen who had pledged themselves for 
In that body 
they went for the whole of Oregon; but it was then 
for a political object. Would they talk as strongly 
now? Were they ready to follow the venerable 
man [Mr. Apams] who inherited the blood of an- 
cestors who had ever been ready to resist every 
foreign foe—a man whose strongest passion was 
his love for his country. 

Mr. B. had not advocated the occupation of Ore ° 
made a party question; but we were now in differ- 
Now the President had asseri- 
ed our right, and negotiation was suspended. Why 
should we give it up? Were we afraid of Great 


| Britain? Would a war hurt us any more than it 
_would hurt her? Might we not say to Englanc, 
You have no need of war for glory; you have 


gained it on every sea and in every land; your tr- 
umphs are written in every language—have been 


| celebrated by orators and sung by poets in every age 


and clime; you have triumphed at the Nile—you 


° . -_wmenhed 
| have triumphed at Trafalgar—you have triumpnea 


at Seringapatam—you have triumphed at Water- 
loo: in war, in council, in science, in the liberal 
arts, in morals and religion—in all that can make a 


| nation great, powerful, and illustrious, you have 


: eG 
been pre-eminent over all the world: and w hy do 
you now seek to make war with us to wrest from 
us a barren territory which, though valuable to us 


| from its position, can be of but little consequence 


to you? If Great Britain should be deaf to such 
an appeal, and would still insist on extending her 
dominion over our shores, Mr. B. trusted that we 


Cuba was the ‘tongue which God had placed in |! pire from this entire contitient. 

















Le 
~The sentiments and feelings of the West on this 
guhject were creatly misunderstood. th: 
sanding here he represented fifty thousand Whig 
votes in Iilinois, and, unfortunately, that he was 
‘ye only representative of the Whig votes of the 
ajiacent States of Missouri and Arkansas and 
Michigan, and a long list of States besides—too 

ine to be pleasant for him to recite, {much laugh- 
opj—and in their name he wished gentlemen to 
derstand what it was that the West desired on 
he subject of war. They felt the liveliest sympa- 
‘yy with their brethren in the Kast and in the 
south in regard to the dangers of their commerce, 

And how could it be otherwise? Was it not their 
sommerce that carried abroad the produce of the 
West? And he wished them to understand that 
whenever their interests were assailed, and the foe 
was to be met man to man in the open field, then 
che best blood of the West was ready to be poured 
aut. Poor though they were, what better evidence 
ould they give of devotion to their country than 
pouring out their bleod upon the earth for her 
honor or defence? It was all they had. And such 
men were not to be told that because our cities on 
che seaboard were great and wealthy and powerful, 
sie honor of the country must be sacrificed to their 
sarticular interests. Yet they were fur peace, if it 
could be had with honor. 

Mr. B. was for peace, but it depended upon how 
‘hat peace was won. Athens had peace with Phil- 
‘>; but was itan honorable peace? Was it ‘in 
self the highest of honors???’ Had not Demos- 
thenes besought them to devote a theatrical fund 
to the support of the army, and implored in vain? 
Sir, the acts of a dishonorable peace do but forge 
the fetters to bind a nation. How had every Re- 
public in history obtained her glory?) Was it by 

rts, and literature, and refinement? Or was it not 
by the stern spirit of freedom, which loved war 
rather than yield to dishonor? Mr. B. considered 
that peace as the highest of honors which was 
won by arms in contending for our rights. He in- 
sisted that if we yielded for peace sake a part of 
ihe territory which was justly ours, it would not 
bean honorable peace. It had been said that we 
had once offered compromises, and therefore should 
doitagain. Yes, we had; but that was when we 
did not see, in the same glorious light we now be- 
held it, the nation’s manifest destiny. Our offers 
ofcompromise had been scornfully rejected; and 
now, were we bound to repeat them? Now, Pres- 
ident Polk and Mr. Secretery Buchanan and the 

emocratic Convention of Baltimore had all pledg- 
ed themselves to the world that Oregon was ours— 
that all Oregon was ours; and now, when the eyes 
of the world were fixed upon us, must we give it 
up? He would never give it up; never, after it had 
once been offered to a nation that was too haugh- 
ty to accept our compromise. The West did not 
want the notice to be given for the sake of a war; 
but they believed that there was such a thing as 
national honor, and neither Eastern commerce nor 
Southern cotton should induce them ever to aban- 
con it. 

For himself, Mr. B. had no leaning to the pres- 
ent Administration. If a word of his would put 
Mr. Polk out of office, he should go out to-mor- 
mw; but on a national question like this, Mr. B. 
‘ood ready to sustain him. Were our negotia- 
tons closed or not? He would be glad if the gen- 
‘enian from Tlinois would inform him. 

{Mr. DOUGLASS. They are closed.] 

Then he wanted to know what was to be done 
with the Oregon bill. He must know this before 
“© was ready to vote any increase of our army. 
Our little army of five or six thousand men had 
deen sufficient to guard our country, and the terror 
of the American name was of itself a sufficient 
‘““eguard without any army. And Mr. B. would 
“tvote to increase our military force until the 
President himself should tell us that war was com- 
‘ng. Whenever he should say that, then Mr. B. 
would vote without stint for army, navy, forts, 
‘unteers, riflemen, dragoons, sappers, miners— 
“iything and everything that was necessary to 
‘"aintain the honor of the country. 
one sometimes asked, where was our title to 
said that echo answered, where? He was sure he 
not misunderstand the honorable gentleman 
when he said that ours was not only the best title, 
“one almost, if not quite, susceptible of proof 
nr Court of justice. If so, a surrender it? 

e 


whe 
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Why divide? ‘Why arbitrate ? 
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He felt tha t! present and our future interests require it. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts had | 


| 
| hold on the Pacific; our commerce requires it; our 
Cana 
| division of territory, and such a division, secure it? 
Why arbitrate?) The honorable gentleman him- 
self says he would not leave it toa crowned head, 
but rather ‘*to private individuals, to eminent 
men.’’ Since when, sir, has a great nation divested 
itself of the emblems of its pomp and the ensigns 
of its sovereignty, and, doffing its imperial purple, 
appeared in the antechamber of some private citi- 
zen as a suppliant for conditions on which peace 
might be preserved? Did we arbitrate with Mexi- 
co for Texas? Did Great Britain arbitrate with 
Spain for this same territory? Did she arbitrate 
with China, or the Affghans? No,sir. After our 
broad, deliberate reiteration of title to the whole 
territory, how can we arbitrate? Let us trust there 
will be no war; but,if it should come, how can we 
struggle in a nobler cause than for our soil and 
our honor? Mr. Speaker, if, from this claim, an 
echo shall come back, it may not come from Ore- 
gon, but it will come from the Canadas. Sir, it 
will be ** the last echo ofa host o’erthrown.’’ The 
British power will be swept from this continent 
forever; and though she may, ‘like the Saltan 
| sun, struggle upon the fiery verge of heaven,”’ she 
must yield at last to the impulses of freedom, and 
| to the touch of that destiny which shall erush her 
| power in the Western hemisphere. 
Mr. B. having concluded, 
Mr. McDOWELL obtained the floor, but yield- 

ed to a motion for adjournment, which prevailing, 
the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS. 
Petitions, Memorials, &c., were presented, and 
referred under the rule, as follows: 


| By Mr. JAMES H. JOHNSON: The petition of Benja- 
min G, Perkins, praying for the allowance of a pension, as 
} an invalid, in consideration of disabilities incurred during 
| his service in the United States army. 
| By Mr. LEWIS: A petition of numerous citizens of New 
| York, for an appropriation to build a light-house and com- 
plete the harbor at the mouth of Cattaraugus creek, New 
York, 

By Mr. MOSELY: A similar petition of citizens of Buf 
falo. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: The petition of John McCord and 
190 other citizens of Jackson in the county of Butts, in 
Georgia, asking for the establishment of a tri-weekly mail 
route between Covington and Forsyth, via Loftus’s store, 
Jackson, Indian Springs, and Gullelsville, 

Also, the petition of Sylvanus Bell and 47 other citizens 
of Indian Springs and vicinity, asking for the same. 

Also, the petition of Robert Mays and 39 other citizens of 
Butts county, Georgia. asking for the same thing. 

By Mr. JEFFERSON DAVIS: The petition of Jose Car- 
scillo, praying confirmation for a claim to a tract of land 
therein described. 

By Mr. MORSE: The petition of Jas. H. Caldwell, pray- 
ing for compensation for work done on the Marine Hospital 
at New Orleans not included in the contract, but ordered 
and approved by the agents of the Government. 

By Mr. HOGE:; ‘The petition of 114inhabitants of the town 
of Elizabeth, in the county of Jo Daviess, State of Illinois, 
asking a grant of 120 acres of land upon which said town is 
built, under such regulations as Congress may deem neces- 
sary, the proceeds of the sale thereof to be appropriated to 
the purposes of education in said town. 

By Mr. WENTWORTH: The petition of W. B. Snow- 
hook and others, for a mail route from Chicago, via Mulford, 
Stebbins, Gross Point, Ellisville, and Littlefort, to South- 
port, Wisconsin. 


IN SENATE. 
Monpay, January 5, 1846. 


PETITIONS. 

Mr. LEWIS asked that the petition of Charles 
G. Page, on the files of the Senate, be referred to 
the Committee on Patents; which was ordered. 

Mr. BAGBY presented the petition of David 
Little, asking compensation for extra services per- 
formed at the Patent Office as a messenger; which 
was referred to the Committee on Patents. 

Mr. ATHERTON presented the petition of 
Hannah Atwood, widow of F. A. Drew, asking 
a pension; which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. UPHAM presented a remonstrance against 
the admission of Texas into the Union; which 
was laid on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. LEWIS, from the Committee on Patents, 
ao a bill for the relief of James Bogardus, 
| whose petition for renewal of a patent was referred 
| to said committee. 

On motion of Mr. L., no objection being made, 


need a foot- || the bill was read a first and second time. 
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Mr. L. moved that the bill be engrossed for a 
third reading, if there was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS remarked that, although he had no 
personal feeling with regard to the passage of the 
bill, as it involved a patent-right, which was an 
important matter, he hoped that it would lie 
over. 

‘Che motion for the third reading of the bill was 
then withdrawn. 


BILLS. 


Mr. NILES, from the Commutee on the Post 
Otiice and Post Roads, reported the following bill, 
Which was read a first time : 

An Act establishing certain post routes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United Slotes cf America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That there be, and is hereby estab- 
lished, a post route from New Orleans, in the State 
of Louisiana, along the Gulf coast to Galveston, 
thence to Velasco, to Metagorda, to Pass Aransas, 
and to Corpus Christi, in ‘Texas; that a post route 
be also established fram Galveston to the eity of 
Hiouston, thence to Montgomery, to Washington, 
to Independence, to La Grange, to Bastrop, and 
thence to the city of Austin; and that it be the 
duty of the Postmaster General to contract for 
carrying a mail on said routes as soon as can con- 
veniently be done, after the passage of this act. 

Mr. SPEIGHT said he would like to hear the 
bill presented by the gentleman from Connecticut 
{| ML. Nu ES | read. tle believed that it was a 
standing rule of the Senate to refer bills providing 
for the establishment of post routes to the printing 
committee; and if it was not now too late, as the 
bill introduced was an important one, he hoped it 
would be read, 

The bill was then read. 

Mr. BREESE, pursuant to notice, asked and 
obtained leave to introduce ** A bill authorizing 
‘persons to whom reservations of land had been 
‘made under Indian treaties, to alienate the same 
‘in fee;’? which was read a first and second time, 
and referred to the Committee on Indian Attiirs. 

Mr. ASHLEY, pursuant to notice, asked and 
obtained leave to introduce ** A bill for the relief 
‘of David M. Williamson, of Oak county, in the 
‘State of Arkansas;’’ which was read a first and 
second time, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

A message was received from the House of 
Representatives, announcing that the Speaker had 
signed the joint resolution to print the annual esii- 
mates, and requesting the signature of the Vice 
President thereto. 

The PRESIDIENT having read the tide of the 
joint resolution, signed the same. 

Mr. EVANS gave notice of his intention to ask 
leave of the Senate to inwoduce a bill for the relief 
of Noah Conklin. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. UPHAM presented the following resolu- 
tions of inquiry, which were adopted : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs be instructed to inquire into the expediency 
of so amending the act entitled * An act to regulate 
the pay of the army while on fatigue duty,’ ap- 
proved March 2, 1819, as to allow the non-commis- 
sioned officers, nusicians, and privates of the army 
employed on constant labor at work on fortifica- 
tions, cutting roads, &c., eighteen cents per day, 
in lieu of fifteen cents and an extra gill of spirits, 
now allowed by said act. 

Resolved, That the said committee be further in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of author- 
izing the commanding officer of a permanent fort 
or garrison to administer the oath required by law 
to a recruit on his inlisiing, or a soldier on re-in- 
listing, in the service of the United states. 

Mr. NILES, from the Committee on Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred a 
resolution to reduce the cost of the printing of the 
Senate, submitted by Mr. Crayton on the 10th of 
December last, reported the following joint resolu- 
tion, as a substitute therefor; which was read a 
first time : 

A Joint Resolution regulating the printing of Con- 
gress, and establishing the compensation of the 
same. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
lives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That from and after the passage of this 


‘ resolution, the printing ot the two Houses of Con- 
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press shall be eabject to the following regulations: 
When any message, report, or document commu- 
nicated to both Hens s of Congress, shall be or- 
dered to be printed by the Senate, the Secretary 

ahall ascerti sin w he the r the same he is bee n pre vi- 
ously ordered to be printe d by the House of Re p- 
and if so, the copies ordered by the 
Senate shall be supp! red by the printer of the House 
of Representatives, for which there shall be no 
ena re for composition; and if any message, re- 


resentatives; 


port. or document shall be ordered to be print d by 
, 1 

it shall be the duty 
of the Clerk to ascertain whether the same has 


tive flouse of Representatives, 


been previously orders d to be printed by the Sen- 
House 
shall be furnished by the printer to the Senate, and 
no charge for composition shall be allowed therefor; 
and should an add 


ate: and if so, the copies ordered by the 


tional number of copies of any 
ich document be ordered by either House, the y 
hall be furnished by the printer to the House which 
first ordered the } of the document, and for 


whi hi no compensation for composition shall be 


perebeein , 


allowed: Provided, however, ‘That if, for the purpose 


of despatch, or any other cause, it shall be neces- 


ry to fu {il any order Tor print rof ¢ ither Llouse 
of any documentwhich had been pre viously order- 


ed to be printed, the Committee on Contineent Ex 


pen of the Llouse makine such order, may direct 

that such document be acaimn composed, or put into 
: \ ’ \ 

; In Which ease composition shall be charged 

nd allowed: a id all printing ordered by either 

blouse of Congres , When the number of copies 


does not exceed five thousand, shall be paid forata 
rate of « ompensation not ¢ xceeding twenty per cen- 
tum less than thy ral s fixed and « stablished by the 
roint resolution of 1819: 
copies shall exceed five thousand, the compensation 
hall notexeceed thirty-three and one-third per cen- 
\ } in the rates allowed by said jount resolu 
tion of 1819; and when the Committee on Contin- 
gent [Expense sof either House 


to execute 


t 


shall direc ta sec- 
ond composition, any order for print- 
iall he done by the printer to the 


Flouse making such order: 


bie, the printiave 
d wl ! 

and whenany oracer for 

printing requires maps o1 charts, the same shall be 

o>tumed under the direction of, the Committee on 

Contingent Expenses of the House making such 


order; and ajl expenses for printing shall be paid 
from the contingent fund of the two Ilouses; each 
Hlouse paying for the printing ordered by it, except 
the expense of composition, which shall be paid 
by the House which first ordered the document or 
paper to be printed, and if there shall be second 
composition, it shall he paid for by the House 
whose Cominittee on Contingent Expenses shall 


authorize and direct the same; and when extra 
copies of any document shall be ordered by both 
Hiouses,and the same are executed by the same 
printer, the copies shall be delivered to the two 
Houses simultaneously, in proportion to the whole 
nuinber of copies which the Houses 


have respec- 
tively or le red. 


The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, January 5, 1846. 

The Journal of 
roved, 

The SPEAKER announced that the first busi- 
ness in order would be the call of the States for such 
resolutions as would not give rise to debate. 

Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee on En- 
rolled Bills, re ported correct the joint resolution in 
relation to the printing and distribution of the an- 
nual estimates of expenditures. 


Saturday was read and ap- 


OREGON. 


Mr. ©. J. INGERSOLL, from the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, moved that the rules of the 
Llouse be suspended to enable him to make a re- 
por 

And the question being taken, and two-thirds 
voting m the affirmative, the rules were sus- 
pended. 

‘The resolution was read, and some diffi vulty 
was suegested as to its form—the words ** Senate 

mneurring,’” &e., stand in the place of the usual 
words ** by the Senate and House of Representa- 


Mr. C. J. IN iE RSOLL, remarking that there 
Is concu enough by the language of the 
was instructed by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs to move that it be referred 


THE CONGRESSIONAL 


avd when the number of 


to the Committee of she W a on the state ofthe 
Union; and that it be made the special order of the 
day for the first Monday of February next. 

Ic ric sof ** No—no—that is too late, say to-mor- 
row. 

The resolution having undergone some verbal 
alteration, had its first and second reading, in the 
following words: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of sImerica in Congress as- 
sembled, ‘That the President of the United States 
forthwith cause notice to be given to the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain, that the convention between 
the United States and Great Britain, concerning the 
‘Territory of Oregon, of the sixth of August, 1827, 
signed at London, shall be annulled and shrometed 
twelve months after the expiration of the said term 
of notice, conformably to the second article of the 
said convention of the sixth of August, 1827 


Mr. G. DAVIS, a member of the committee, 
now rose and said that he had a report from the 
minority of the committee; which, at a proper 
time, he was instructed to offer as a a for 
the report presented by the chairman (Mr. C. J. 
INGERSOLL] in ; ehalf of the majority. As the re- 
port was short, he (Mr. D.) hoped that the House 
would so far nacho him as to allow it to be read 
at this thine 

\fler some unimportant conversation as to the 
title of the joint resolution, 

Mr. WENTWORTH rose and addressed the 
Chair. 

Mr. G. DAVIS claimed the floor; and inquired 
for what day it was proposed to make this resolu- 
tion the spect il order. 

The SPEAKER explained. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL said he did not wish 
to interfere with the report of the minority of the 
committee. 

The SPEAKER said the motion for a special 
order was not debatable. 

Mr. G. DAVIS asked leave to have the report 
of the minority read, before the question was 
taken. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL hoped no objection 
would be made. 

[Cries from all parts of the House, *‘ Read it, 
read it.” 

Mr. G. DAVIS then presented a report in be- 
half of the minority of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs; and, ascending the Clerk’s platform, read 
it himself, as follows: 

The minority of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions ask permission to report, that the third arti- 
cle of the convention between the United States 
and Great Britain of October, 1818, provides: 
‘That any country that may be claimed by either 
‘party on the northwest coast of America west- 
ward to the Stony mountains, shall, together with 
‘its harbors, bays, and creeks, and the navigation 
of all rivers within the same, be free and open, 
‘for the term of ten years from the date of the sig- 
‘nature of the present convention, to the vessels, 
citizens, and subjects of the two Powers,”’ &e. 

‘The convention between the same parties of Au- 
gust, 1827, in its first article, stipulates: ** All 
‘the provisions of the third article of the conven- 
tion concluded between the 
‘America and his Majesty the King of the United 
‘Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, on the 
2th of October, 1818, shall be, and they are here- 
‘by, further indefinitely extended and continued 
in force, in the same manner as if all the provi- 
sions of the said article were herein specifically 
* recited.”’ 

The second article of the latter convention pro- 
vides: “It shall be c ompetent, however, to either 
‘of the contracting parties, in case either should 
‘think fit, at any time after the 20th October, 1828, 
‘on giving due notice of twelve months to the other 
contracting party, to annul and abrogate this con- 
vention: and it shall, in such case, be ac cordingly 
entirely annulled and abrogated, after the e Xpi- 
ration of the said term of notice.”’ 

In his Message at the beginning of the present 
session of Congress, the President states the pur- 
port of these articles, and recounts the several 
ellurts made by our Government to terminate by 
negouation our conflicting c iaims W ith England in 
the Oregon country; and prem: sing that ** al] at- 
tempts to compromise having failed,’? concludes: 
** This notice it would, in my judgment, be proper 
‘to give; and I recommend that provision be made 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 
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‘a foreign Government, that was made 


United States of 





$ “by Tes for giving it accordingly, and | terminatiy 
‘in this manner, the convention of the 6th of LE 
‘gust, 1827.” 

The first, and a very grave matter for jy; uiry 
whether the President can properly oe. A 
gress to aid him in giving this notice; and whet 
the co-operation of the House—a branch 
law-making power, and invested by the Const: 
tion with no Executive function whatever—,»,, 
properly united with the President and th. “ee 
in the act of giving this notice? Cannot the you 
be given without the concurrence of the . 
If it can be 9 would not such an interfi re 
without the scope of its powers? 

The House had no agency in the format 
this convention with England. 


0} . 
ihe 


e 
OT t 


Itisa treaty W 
proj TT 
and that could only be made by the Presid: nea a 
the Senate. The sanction of the House was ni 
given to it, nor was this necessary for its fy 
comple te effect. There are two modes by . h 
this treaty may be terminated. First, by 
ration of war; secondly, by giving the’ yotj 
twelve months, according to its supulatio: 
the first mode the concurrence of the House wo 
be a necessary constituent; and if the Pres 
had deemed that the best, it would not only | 
been proper, but indispensable, that he should , 
the co- ope ration of the House. But what Warr; 
has the House to act in the other mode of pu 
an end to this treaty? The constitution no yy 
confers upon it any power, or agenc y, to termi 
a treaty than to m: ake one, except only by a de 
ration of war, which dissolves all subsistiy 
ties. The provision for the notice is a part 
an essential part, of this treaty. The act pay 
the notice : a high discretionary power, creat 
not by the Constitution, but by the Presiden 
negouating, and by the Senate in ratifying, a tr 
with such a provision, It is a treaty of indefi 
but still of temporary continuance. The wu 
making power might, at any time, with the cous 
of Great Britain, modify it, as once has been do 
The same power may at any time put an end 
it; and its existence is but the operating continu 
ous will of this power for that purpose. ae ter 
nation may at any time be effected by the 
drawal of the same will for its longer existe: 
The House may be, and often is, required to ex 
appropriate legislative powers in the execution of 
treaties; but this notice is not one of that class 
It has no property of a legislative power. | 
executive in its esse nee, or it is, in our system, 
the nature of, and incident to, the treaty-mak 
power. It is a high discretion, pertaining not: 
our internal affairs, but to our relations with at 
eign Government, created by this treaty-mah 
power itself, resting with it, ‘and depending u 
1ts will alone for the exercise. Suppose the Pr 
dent, of himself, had given this notice: wou t 
have terminated the treaty? Without decidin 
grave problem of the vi ulidity and effect of s 
notice, no one will hardly doubt that if he had 
communicated with the Senate in secret sess! 
upon this subject, and he, with the concurrenc 
two-thirds of that body, had given the notic 
would have been done properly and constitu 
ally. 

To give this notice rests prope rly with the tr 
ty-making power. The maintenance of all « 
foreign intercourse pertains to the President. 1 
negotiates treaties and submits them confident! 
to the Senate, which approves or rejects ti 
Secret and confidential relations subsist betwe: 
him and the Senate, such as he does not and ¢ 
not have with the House. A_ proper judg — 
upon the question of this notice mig ht dep . 
upon a full knowledge, in all its minuteness, of Ui" 
existing diplom: atic corresponde nee, pe nding g | 

ositions, verbal or written, and all the relations 
eee our Government and that of Engla. 
All this information the President might com 
nicate under the seal of confidence and sé —, ” 
the Senate. The House would have no rg 
demand it of him, and it might be impro} per f 
him to impart it. If he did, the House wou 
possessed of it, subject to no ‘inviolability ; and } 
secrecy might be very necessary. Suppose, | 
the House should decide against the proprie’y 
giving this notice, its judgment against that ol | 
President and the Senate would effect nothing pr 
tically. He and two-thirds of that body cou! ld g 
the notice in defiance of the House; and whate' 

way it might act upon the subject, they could « 
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etitutionally disregard and overrule. It is then 
jeemed to be clearly established, that the House 
ig wot a necessary party to give this notice; that it 
iwht, in fact, be given without consulting it, and 
qinst its expressed judgment. ' /' 
“It is not denied that the House might, in the 
+m of resoluuion, €Xpress Its opinion upon the 
apieet of this notice, or any such public matter 
sypertaining to the General Government; but these 
si Jutions would be merely abstract opinions, of 
no practical operation, and having no authority but 
their moral weight. The House, by its resolution, 

‘cht declare that it was expedient or inexpedient 
. “ve this notice; and if in the one form or the 
othe r, the President micht or might not give heed 
‘it. But it has no power to originate, or to con- 
cur ina legislative proceeding, whether in the form 
f jout resolution or bill to authorize this notice to 
beviven. It can neither give nor withhold power 
to that end, 

iris conceded, that the concurrence of the House 
») a resolution or bill authoriziug this notice 
yould not in any degree affect its validity. But 

sadoption by the two departments of Govern- 
ment, in the form of a legislative proceeding, would 
vanster it from the treaty-making to the law- 

aking power, and in this mode the incidental 
i:umportant question, whether the assent of two- 
thirds of the Senate would be necessary, might be 
evaded. Lt would also tend to break down the par- 
auon of our Government among various branches, 

y mixing up the House in an operation which 
the Constitution had intrusted to other function- 

ries. And why should the House, by a violation 

of all propriety in form, and without any effective 
authority over the subject, make itself a party to 
thus proceeding? If the notice be expedient and 
proper, it has become so without its act. It is 
rendered so by the refusal of the President to 
rbitrate the controversy, and by his closing fur- 
ther negotiation. These were his own acts, about 
which this House had no constitutional right to 
interfere. The President asked not its advice or 
aierposition in them, whether they be proper or 
not. He alone was competent to their perform- 
auce, and he alone ought to be held responsible; 
but if the House thus irregularly unite in author- 
izing the notice, it voluntarily assumes and divides 
this responsibility with the President. If the 
House distrusted the President in this matter, it 
ight pass a monitory resolution, operating mor- 
aly, to quicken or restrain his action. But it is 
lis business, not thatof the House. In the pres- 
rit state of the question, without expressing an 
opinion whether the notice ought or ought not to 
ve given, and as the solution of that question is 
constitutionally for him, or for him acting with 
the Senate, the House ought to be content to leave 
lum to his proper judgment, discretion, and respon- 
sibility. Wherefore, 

Resolved, That the question whether a notice to 
terminate the convention between the United States 
of America and Great Britain, of October, 1818, 
and continued in force by the convention of Au- 
vust, 1827, ought to be given, is not a matter for 
the decision of Congress, and upon it this House, 
at the present, refrains from the expression of any 
opinion. 

GARRETT DAVIS. 
TRUMAN SMITH. 
CALEB B. SMITH. 


The reading having been concluded— 


Mr. PRICE rose and suggested that the report 
f the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
lalrs be made the special order of the day for to- 
morrow, instead of the first Monday of February. 

Mr. P, proceeded to remark that he thought this 
resolution of notice was the main step in the con- 
tr wersy, and— 

Che SPEAKER interposing, said that the ques- 
ion of the reference of the report was debatable ; 
iit that the question of making it a special order, 
iasmuch as it related to priority of business, was 
hot, under the rule, debatable. 

Mr. G. DAVIS asked that the minority report 
might be ordered to be printed with that of the 
Majority, 

Cries of ** Let them all be printed together.’’] 

And no objection being made, the two reports 
Were ordered to be printed. 

_ The SPEAKER then said that the question on 


te special order would be taken first on the long- 
€st time, 


n 
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Mr. KENNEDY rose and moved to substitute 
‘to-morrow’ for the first Monday in February. 

Mr. PRICE inquired whether the motion of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. C. J. Iycer- 
SOLL] was susceptible of amendment. 

The SPEAKER having re pli d in the affirma- 
tive, 

Mr. PRICE moved to strike out the first Mon- 
day in February, and insert ** to-morrow.’’ And 
he was proceeding to make a remark, which wag 
inte rrupted by cries ** to orde rm and ** not debata 
ble.’’ 

Mr. C.J. INGERSOLL demanded the yeas and 
hays. 

Mr. SCHENCK desired to be informed by the 
Speaker whether it was in order to strike outa 
particular day and propose a shorter period ? 

The SPEAKER said that, by the rule, the ques- 
tion must first be taken on the longest time: but 
that, to get at the question in a more precise form, 
the Chair thought the motion might be amended 
by striking out, and inserting a shorter time. 

Mr. SCHENCK. said that was then defeating 
the rule, and getting round it. 

The SPEAKER said that, if two or more dis- 
tinct periods were named, the Chair would b: 
compelled to put the question first on the longest 
time. 

Mr. SCHENCK said, that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania {[Mr. C.J. Incersouy| had proposed 
one day, and the gentleman from Indiana, | Mr. 
KenNEpY,}] whether by amendment or otherwise, 
had proposed another. It could not be proposed 
in the way of an amendment, so as to cut off the 
proposition of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
for that would be an abrogation of the rule, and, 
being such, was not possible to be done. 

After a brief conversation, 

The SPEAKER said that, on deliberation, the 
question on the motion for the longest time would 
be first put. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL, Mr. WINTHROP, 
and Mr. T. B. KING, asked for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. THOMAS SMITH desired the Speaker to 
state whether, if this report were committed to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, without being made a special order, it 
would not be competent for the Flouse, at any 
time when it might go into committee, to take up 
the subject ? 

The SPEAKER explained, that the committee 
had the power to take up that or any other busi- 
ness it might think proper. 

Mr. ADAMS rose and said, that he had acci- 
dentally not been in his seat at the time this sub- 
ject was introduced. He had not heard the reso- 
lution now under consideration, and he asked that 
it might be read. 

And it was accordingly read again. 

Mr. ADAMS inquired whether the resolution 
had been reported from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

The SPEAKER and Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL 
answered affirmatively. 

And Mr. ADAMS further inquired whether the 
motion for the special order on the first Monday in 
February had been made under the instructions of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL said, the committee 
had so instructed him. 

After a suggestion of Mr. DOUGLASS, as toa 
numerical error in the resoluticn, 

Mr. GIDDINGS inquired whether the motion 
to refer did not open the whole subjeci-matter to 
discussion ? 

The SPEAKER said it did. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. To the same extent as a 
similar motion opened the merits of the same sub- 
ject the other day? 

The SPEAKER. 
pression that it does. 

Mr. GIDDINGS said, then he claimed the floor. 

The SPEAKER. There is one part of this mo- 
tion which will require a vote of two-thirds, and 
is not debatable—that which relates to the special 
order. The motion to commit requires only the 
vote of a majority, and is debatable. 

Whereupon Mr. G. addressed the House. 

Mr. GIDDINGS said that, owing to the difficul- 
ties he had hitherto experienced in obtaining the 
floor, he would avail himself of his present position 
to indicate the considerations that would govern 
him in voting for the resolution reported by the 


The Chair is under the im- 
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chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
(Mr. C. J. Incersou.. ] 

It is due to myself (continued Mr. G.) to say 
that, in a former Congress, I was opposed to ter 


minating the joint-oceupancy ; that vote was given 
unde r the circumstance sW hic h the n surround: d us 

Now we are placed under totally different cireum- 
stances. Since this subject was before us—one 
which has been changed in its essential elements, 
its fundamental principles—the Union founded by 
our fathers has been subverted, and a new slave 

holding State, has been formed which has given 
to the southern portion the balance of power, and 
subjected the free labor of the North, the dearest 
rivhts of the free States, to the tender mercies of a 
slave-holding oligarchy. They now have the en 


tire direction and administration of the Govern 


ment. The people of the free States have been 
politically bound, hand and foot, and delivered 
over to the slave-holding interest. Av it is nov 


worse than meckery to talk of raimtaining the 


manufacturing interests of 
The y are now unde r the nexor- 
ible power of the South. ‘This, then, is our situa 
tion, as we are all now pert ctly conscious. ‘he 


Pennsylvania and of 


ALasSsAs house tts, 


nation, m being broucht Mito this position, has 
hee n plunved Into it not only without mv al . but 
against my will. [have believed, and still believe, 
that this poli vy of acquirin r territory mast mevit- 
ably, Ww carried out, subvert the Government, and 
dissolve the Union. 

[Interruptions on points of order occurred On 
several occasions durme Mr. G.’s remarks. At 
this portion of them Mr. Ciurpman rose, and was 
understood to say that the subject of the disso 
lution of the Union was irrelevant, and that the 
discussion was throwing a fire-brand into the 
House. } 

Mr. G. not being arrested, proceeded. I was 
stating our present situation, and the lability un 
der which our Union is placed to fall asunder from 
its own weight when this system of extension 
shall be carried out. And it is under these eireurn 
stances that I aim called upon to express my opin- 
ion of the proposed policy. And Tam led to the 
conclusion—io the ine vitable conclusion—that M 
with all its horrors and its devastation of publ 
morals, is infinitely preferable to a supine, inac 
tive submission to the slave-holding power that is 
to control this nation if left in its present situa- 
lion. 

I wish to be distinctly understood, that I have 
seen enough of war to form an opinion of its 
effects, its miseries, and the extent of its curse. 
Yet, sir, | greatly prefer them, for a few years, to 
that quiet apathy which has already subjected us 
to a change of the Government formed by ow 
fathe rs. . 

The consequence of war to the various parts of 
this Union has not eseaped my consideration. It 
must inevitably produce great destruction to the 
commercial interests of New England. And here 
let me say to the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
[Mr. Winturop,| who, the other day, made so 
eloquent an appeal in favor of peace, and who rep- 
resents the commercial interests of that State, that 
I fully appreciate his motives and feelings. But, 
sir, this situation is one of his own choice. He 
was among the first distinguished men of that State 
who gave in his adherence to the change of Govw- 
ernment; and the leading men of Boston were 
the first in that State to declare their submission to 
the new slaveholding confederation with Texas. 
This was done with a full knowledge of the policy 
of extending our territory. That State had de- 
clared her people had no obligation to unite with 
Texas in consequence of any action of Congres $. 
I then held and still hold, that the action of this 
Government imposes no obligation, either political 
or moral, to enter into the new confederacy. No, 
sir; if she come into it, as she will, it will be the 
choice of our people, and not from any obligation 
resting upon her by reason of the joint resolutions 
of Congress. But those gentlemen of Massachu- 
setts voluntarily preferred to become a party to 
this new union. I hope they did not intend to go 
into this new union, intending to stop this policy 
of adding territory to our present confe deracy. 
They could not have desired to remain under the 
despotic sway of the slave power. They must 
have expected that the balance of power was to be 
restored by the addition of territory at the North 
to counterbalance Texas. They ought not now 
to oppose the regaining of these rights which have 
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been voluntarily surrendered by the North. And 
this destruction of their wealth will be merely 
the legitimate consequence of their submission to 
the new confederacy. Bui, sir, the manufactures of 
New England, New York, and Pennsylvania, will 
be promoted by a war. The agricultural interests 
of the West will not be likely to sufler. Indeed, 
our principal burden will not be the defence of our- 
selves, or the taking of Canada, but the protection 
of the South—the weak, helpless, slaveholding 
South. That portion of the Union must suffer most. 
I have seen the horror manifested by southern pa- 
pers. The cotton interest must of course sufler. 
Slave labor will be depreciated, and slave property 
depreciated. But this policy of adding territory to 
our original Government, is the offspring of the 
South. They have forced it upon the northern 
Democracy. Their objects and ends are now an- 
swered. ‘Texas is admitted. They have attained 
their object, and they now require the party to 





face about—to stop short, and leave the power of 


the nation in their hands. They now see before 
them the black reciments of the West India Islands 
landed upon theirshores. ‘They now call to mind 
the declarations of British statesmen, that ** a war 
with the United States will be a war of emancipa- 
tion.’’ They now see before them servile msur- 
rections, Which torment their imaginations. Mur- 
der, rapine, and bloodshed, now dance before their 
afirighted visions. Well, sir, L say to them, this 
is your policy—not mine. You have prepared the 
cup, and I will press it to your lips until the very 
drees shall be drained. Let no one misunderstand 
me. Let no one say that I desire a slave insurrec- 
tion: but, sir, | doubt not that hundreds of thou- 
sands of honest and patriotic hearts w ill **lauehat 
your calamity, and mock when your fear cometh.”’ 
No, Sir; hould aoservile insurrection take place— 
should massacre and blood mark the footsteps of 
those who have for ages been oppressed—my 
prayer to ¢ tod shall be that justice—stern, unylt ld- 
ing, and unalterable justice—may be awarded to the 
master and to the slave. Then, sir, we shall have 
the scenes of 1789 again acted over, when South 
Carolina sent to the Continental Congress a dele- 
gation to inform that body that it required all her 
troops to protect her people against her slaves; 
and that that chivalrous State must depend on her 
northern sisters for troops to defend her against the 
common enemy. Thus, sir, the people of Ohio go 
to the South—to Alabama, South Carolina, Missis- 
sippi, and ‘Texas—to protect them from the eman- 
cipated slaves of the West Indices. Sir, our sons 
must go there and bare there breasts in defence 
of the slaveholding institutions of these States. 
Thus, sir, the people of the North will be compelled 
to look this institution in the face. They will see 
the degradation to which they have become sub- 

ed by this new slaveholding confederacy. 
‘And, sir, no twelve hundred thousand dollars will 
he likely to be paid to southern slaveholders by 
the British Government for the purpose of obtain- 
ing peace. 

But there is one vast and important consideration 
that oucht not to escape my notice. A war with 
Lugland in the present state of the two nations, 
must inevitably place in our possession the Cana- 
das, Nova Scotia,and New Brunswick. Six Siates 
will be added to the northern portion of the Union, 
ty restore the balance of power to the free States. 
This, Mr. Speaker, is the policy declared by the 
party now controlling the nation, at their Baltimore 
Convention. IT say to them, carry ought that pol- 
icy. I demand of them not to leave the nation In 
its present state of subjugation to the South. I 
will vote to give them the means of doing so. But, 
sir, | am bound to say that I believe the northern 
Democracy to have been betrayed. Their south- 
ern slaveholding allies will now desert them. We 
eee them in every part of this Hall begging and be- 
seeching Whigs and Democrats to save them from 
this dread policy which is to prostrate southern in- 
terests, and involve them in blood and massacre. 
A master-spirit of southern institutions has left 
his retirement, and taken his position in the other 
end of this Capitol, with the open and avowed pur- 
pose of defeating the identical policy which occu- 
cupied his gigantic intellect only twelve months 
since, 

Sir, should the measure be carried through Con- 
gress, I say to northern Democrats, that the Ex- 
ecuuive will save the institutions of the South from 
the apprehended danger of a war with England. 
Yes, sir, | verily believe that he will surrender up 
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all that portion of Oregon lying north of the forty- 
ninth parallel. Yes, gentlemen, be assured he will 
do it; and in my opinion he will effect it before 
the day proposed by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Atfairs for discussing this reso- 
lution. Let no man misapprehend or misrepre- 
sentme. I say this policy is not mine. I have 
at all umes opposed it. 1 am still convinced that 
its consequences are destructive to our Govern- 
ment. Butit has been forced upon us, and those 


, who have adopted it are responsible. | wash my 


hands of all participation in it, but 1 prefer that 
* ey should carry it out. 

Mr. McDOWELL commenced by remarking 
upon the extreme embarrassment with which he 
always rose to address this House, and more espe- 
cially upon the present occasion, when a subject so 
important as this was under consideration. Need 
he say this was an important subject? Cast your 
eye around the galleries of this House, he said, 
and the fixed attention and earnestness there dis- 
played showed that there, too, it was felt to be im- 
portant. Itwas a subject that to-day was agitating 
the whole public mind of the country, from its 
centre to its circumference; and the people of this 
country were looking with intense anxiety to the 
action of this House on this all-important subject; 
and in the decision of this question by the Congress 
of the United States, as an humble representative 
from the great Mississippi valley, standing between 
the eastern Atlantic slope and the great country 
about which they were discussing here, if the great 
Being, the author of all existence, should give him 
breath, and permit him to live long enough to cast 
his vote in this House, he should be found on the 
side of American rights, whether there be war, or 
whether there be no war. He recollected it was 


said last winter—during the discussion of one of the || 


most important subjects that ever came before an 
American Congress—that the annexation of Texas 
was an issue which had been made by the Balti- 
more Convention; that it had been submitted to 
the intelligent freemen of the United States, and 
that they had decided in favor of that annexation. 
The friends of that measure from the South called 
upon their representatives from the North, who had 
submitted that subject to their constituents, tocome 
forward and respond to their appeals. They did 
come forward and respond to them. They of the 
North stood by their Southern brethren at that im- 
portant crisis. He saw around him a number of 
that gallant band who had bared their bosoms here, 
and had stood by that little standard of one star, 
and had brought it safely into the galaxy of these 
United States; and in relation to this important 
matter, he had had the honor of casting his vote for 
the resolution for the annexation of Texes. ‘That 
important issue had been decided on Sv che people 
of the United States; and they, as their representa- 
tives, a few days ago, had consummated this most 
important act of Congress. It was one of the most 
splendid moves on the political chess-board that 
this country had ever carried into execution—ex- 


cept perhaps the annexation of Louisiana—a move || 


which completely checkmated that nation who had 
been riding triumphant in every sea, and which 
was so indefatigable in its efforts to maintain the 
commercial supremacy of the world. 

Now, was that the only issue which was decided 
by the American people in the contest of 1844? 
No; the question they were now discussing was 
hung out upon the banners of the Democratic 
party, and the people at that election pronounced 
in favor of Oregon as well as of Texas; and the 


people now called upon their representatives to 


consummate the decision they had made on the | 


subject. And was there any gentleman from the 
South or from the North, who belonged to the great 
Democratic family, who intended on this occasion 


to falter in carrying out this important measure— 


in executing the high behests of the people? God | 


grant that the history of the country might never 


be blackened by such an act, to be handed down | 


to posterity. 

He was surprised at the remarks which had fall- 
en from his colleague, [Mr. Gippines.] In one 
breath the gentleman had declared that the notice 
to Great Britain would be inevitable war, and in 
the next breath that there would be no war, and 
that he would vote for the notice. 

Mr. GIDDINGS (Mr. McD. yielding for expla- 
nation) said he had stated that the policy adopted 
by the present Administration, if carried out, would 
lead to the inevitable separation of this Government 
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and the Union, and to war. But he had Subse 
quently stated that that policy would not by sat 
ried out; that his colleague and his associates | 2 
been betrayed, and would be betrayed; that 1] 

Executive would not permit them to carry jt o,, 
and that the consequence of that would’ be 4)... 


ad 


that 

| there would he no war. : 
| Mr. MeDOWELL, resuming, said he hoped 
their southern friends were not prepared to make 


any league with the party to which the rentleman 
from Ohio was attached. He hoped that s 
| were not to be cajoled into this measure be: 
his colleague’s prediction that, in case of 
a regiment or two from the West Indies would 
overrun their plantations. When that day 
rived—when the British flag was unfurle; 
our southern borders, and waved over a reeiyyp); 
| of blacks—he told them there would be Shonainde 
of northern hearts, beating with sensations of 
patriotism, ready to rush to the rescue, and com 
pel them to strike that flag, and to surround and 
defend the standard of the country against any and 
every foe. Pr 
What was the question now presented to this 
House? That they should decide upon our title ¢, 
|Oregon? No. He would not do that subject the 
injustice of attempting to discuss it for a moment 
at this time. He held in his hand an argue; 
wholly unanswerable—the last letter of the Seore. 
tary of State on this subject—a document which 
was characterized by more ability than any whic) 
had fallen from the s olealamee Secretary befor: 
That argument was conclusive, and was such as 
would vindicate our title before any intellige,; 
body. The title was not now to be discussed: 
but the question which was now fairly before they 
was of a different character. It was, first, haye 
we ever had the right of possession? and have we, 
in any way, transferred that possession to Great 
Britain, or to her serfs? And, if so, what shall be 
the policy to be adopted by this Congress for up- 
rooting the jurisdiction of the British Government 
over that territory? ‘These questions he proposed 
to discuss a few moments. 
Now, in order to ascertain what our position is 
on this subject, it was necessary to look back to a 
few incidents in history, to see whether we ever 
had possession of this territory. We learn from 
the letter of the Secretary of State that we had ex- 
clusive possession of that country before the de- 
claration of war with Great Britain in 1812. We 
learned, furthermore, that Great Britain laid vio- 
lent hands on that territory, and wrested it from us 
| during that war. Has that possession been re- 
| stored by any act of Great Britain? One of the 
| first provisions of the treaty of Ghent was, that all 
| territories taken by either nation from the other 
| nation should be immediately restored; and, in ac- 
cordance with an order of that Government frou 
George III., the possession of that country wes 
| delivered back to the United States in 1818. If i 
| was, then, delivered by Great Britain to this Gov- 
| ernment, had there been any subsequent acts on 
the part of this Government which had divested us 
| of this title? There was no pretence that ther 
had been any such act, unless it could be pointed 
| out in this convention (of 1818) of joint occupancy, 
| or whatever it might be, which was made about 
| two weeks after the surrender of that territory to 
| the United States, in England, by her accredite! 
| Minister. [Mr. McD read from the convention 0! 
| 1818.] Did any gentleman, he asked, say that Ue 
right of possession, or that possession itself, was 
| conveyed to Great Britain or her subjects by tus 
convention? Certainly not. It was a mere trans- 
fer of individual rights to citizens of Great Britain, 
| to enter that territory, to fish there, to trade with 
the Indians, and to leave the territory, at pleasure. 
He insisted, then, that the rights conveyed were 
| merely individual rights, and that we never, In that 
convention, parted for a moment with the right of 
possession, or with possession itself. If that po- 
sition was correet, how did we stand in relation 
Great Britain? Were we precluded by the terms 
‘| of that convention from throwing our jurisdiction 
| over that territory at once?—from organizing & £0 
| ernment at once to protect our citizens and the so! 
| of that territory? lie denied that we were. We 
} 
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never could violate any part of it, unless we should 
|| prohibit the citizens of Great Britain from the m- 
dividual rights granted them, such as trading a 
‘| that country, and navigating its waters. Then, b° 
| asked, whether it was not competent for this Gov- 
‘| ernment to take possession of this territory, #0 &* 
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orcise all the rights of ownership over it, so far as 
ary for the protection of our citizens and 

our soil, provided it did not interfere with the in- 

dividual rights conferred upon subjects of Great 

Pritain under that convention? Undoubtedly it 

was; for there was no principle better establishe d 

py international law than that where a Government 

takes possession ofa country, there it has empire, 

eovereignty, and the domain, when the country 

has not been pre-oceupied by another Power. 

If, then, the possession is with us, were we pro- 
hibited from the establishment of a Government 
over Oregon for the protection of our citizens and 
the security of our soil? We were not. ‘The ques- 
tion then arose, What was the best mode for the 
United States to pursue on this subject? Should 
we give the notice under the present circumstances, 
or proceed to the exercise of our rights over that 
territory without the notice? That was the ques- 
son for us to decide. During the last session of | 
Coneress he had voted against the notice; and he 
held in his hand the record of the names who voted 
in the same manner, among which were the names 
of almost every member of the Democratic party | 
from the State of Ohio, and a large majority of the 
representatives from the South; and yet he found 
for the bill, after the notice had been incorporated | 
in it, the votes of almost all his colleagues, and all | 
the southern Democrats, except three or four. 

He said, then, this was a question of expediency. 
They were to settle whether they were bound to 
eive notice to Great Britain that we intended to 
take possession of that territory, and whether it | 
should be by an abrogation of that convention or 
not. He held that, by taking possession without | 
the notice, and by exercising the legitimate rights 
of this Government pertaining to the soil and to 
our citizens, we should not interfere with the rights 
of British subjects, and that it could be done with- 
out offenee; and that hereafter notice could be as 
well given to Great Britain that the joint occu- 
nancy, or Whatever it was, should cease. He was 
not here to stickle on this point; he was here to | 
represent the wishes of the people—of his own 
constituents; he saw by the papers recently that a 
meeting of a large number of the citizens of his | 
State had passed resolutions in favor of the giving 
the notice. ‘That being their wish, (and he hold- 
ing to the right of instructions,) and that being 
the wish of the President of the United States, for 
whose opinion he had the greatest respect, and for | 
whose judgment he had the highest regard, he was | 
willing to surrender his humble opinion, and to | 
earry out the wishes of the country. Whatever | 
might be the fate of this notice, he should take the | 
responsibility of carrying out what he believed to | 
be the wishes of his constituents, in voting for it. | 
Some gentlemen said it would be a very unwise | 
policy on the part of this Government to give the | 
notice When that notice must result in war. He | 
did not pretend to say what would be the conse- | 
quences of this act. He did not pretend to say | 
what course of action the British Government 
would see fit to pursue if the notice were given, 
but certainly in itself it would not be casus belli. | 
bat when we saw the course that Government had 
alten; that her subjects had erected fortifications, | 
and that they had certainly taken possession of | 
that country; if, at the end of the twelve months’ 
houce, by which we would say that the rights ex- | 
freised over that country should be exercised no 
longer, war was to come—let it come; and the mo- 
ment our flag was planted on the mountains of | 
“reron, that moment there were thousands of our 
ciuzens who would rise in their strength and re- 
“st that Power, and stand for the defence of our 
rights, 

Some gentlemen in this House talked still about 
"ie treaty, and about negotiation. What did our 
‘veretary say for himself? [Mr. McD. here read 
“" extract from the closing correspondence of 
‘ir. Buchanan with Mr. Pakenham.} Now, he 
“omitted, has not the President of the United | 
“iates done all he ean do for the purpose of peace- 
huly settling this question? Had not the course 
pursued by the agent of Great Britain here—who 
ndoubtedly represented her truly—shown that 
‘othing less than the whole territory would answer 
1). Purpose? Were they here to recommend to | 
ite President of the United States to make a | 
‘ther offer of territory? No; all had been done 
"pon the subject that ought to be done; and, as 
one of the humble representatives of the people of | 
the great West on this floor, he raised his hand in | 
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the presence of Almighty God, protesting against 
any further offers on the part of this Govern- 
ment. 

There was another very important question 
which might arise in reference to this negotiation 
before the Congress of the United States. For 
one, he entertained doubts, and honest doubts, 
whether the President of the United States, and 
the Senate of the United States, had the power to 
transfer our territory and our citizens, with their 
alleciance, to anothe r Government, contrary to 
their wishes. It would be an exercise of power 
which would be disastrous to the liberties of our 
country, and to which he never could give his 
assent, so long as his heart beat with the warm 
emotions of liberty which God had given him. 
Negotiation! He had rather make that territory 
the grave of his fellow-citizens, and color its soil 
with their blood, than to surrender one inch of our 
soil to the British Government, and by that sur- 
render, forever seal our own infamy. ~ 

But it was said by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Winrnrop,] that we were charged 
by some Governments with a lust for acquisition; 
that Great Britain charged us with a desire to ac- 
quire territory improperly. He proposed to reat 
from the Democratic Review a few remarks, taken 
from the British papers, pertaining to the action 
of their own Government in this matter; and to 
which, calling the attention of the gentleman, he 
would ask him whether that Government was the 
proper Government to read us lessons of propriety 
any of morality. Mr. MeD. read the following: 

*** In India we (the British) shall be impelled, 
‘ irresistibly, to extend our dominions, till we have 
‘reached the natural limits of the empire, where the 
‘ impulse of conquest will cease of itself.’ 

‘© We are further told that— 

***GrowTnH is now, and must for some time, 
* continue to be the normal state of owr (England’s) 
* existence in the East.’ 

‘* In accordance with which doctrine, we (Ame- 
‘ricans) might well ask: What are those natural 
‘ limits of the United States, where the impulse of 
‘annexation will cease of itself? Is not growth 
* the normal state, also, of the Federal Union ? 

**And another of those, who, as Englishmen, 
‘regard with such holy horror the ambition of the 
* United States, proceeds, as counsellor of the East 
* India Company, to hold the following language : 

‘** The pear hangs mellow on the tree, ready to 
‘be shaken down. So the fate of the Punjaub is 
‘sealed. It is to be taken into subsidiary alli- 
‘ance, and to follow the steps of Hyderabad, and 
‘ Oude, and Gwalior,and some score other British 
‘allies and tributaries, if so they are to be called. 
‘ Of course the necessity of this movement is un- 
‘deniable. A state which cannot govern itself must 
‘be governed by its neighbors, for the interests 
of humanity are at stake. Without an efficient 
government, a territory soon becomes a public 
nuisance, the harbor of disaffection and outrage, 
the focus of intrigue, the nursery of revolutions 
and wars. It is enough that a territory is in so 
disorderly a condition as to entail on its neigh- 
bors the necessity of continual, inconvenient, and 
expensive precautions. It is enough that it in- 
volves a more oppressive police, a large standing 
army, or any other interference with the liber- 
ties and immunities of peace. Such is the state 
of all that region enclosed within the Upper Indus 
and its tributaries. Bloody revolutions, an in- 
solent and rebellious soldiery, a ruined and dis- 
tracted people, keep northern India in perpetual 
alarm. Self-preservation compels the neighbors 
‘to abate the nuisance. Such is the necessity, if 
‘not the duty, which now devolves on that great 
‘ power, which Providence has made the centre of 
‘ unity and source of order to the whole peninsula. 
‘ Britain, which now holds the sceptre successively 
* wielded by so many barbarous conquerors, is the 
‘ pacifier, the uniter, in a word, the supreme Gov- 
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| ©ernor of Hindostan.” 


And thisGovernment (continued Mr. McD.) was 
to carp at us about the extension of territory! This 
Government was to place herself in the great moral 
chair of the nations, to lecture Russia upon her 
cruelties to Cireassia, France upon her barbarities 
towards the Algerines, the United States upon the 
acquisition of Texas and the extension of her slave- 
ry system, while at the same moment she was to 
wrest from Central America the Mosquito shores, 
lay hold of Borneo, and to cut to pieces the army of 
Gwalior, to seize Chusan, and to invade Punjaub: 
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thus completing her conquest of the whole of Hin- 
dostan, and literally adopting the principles avowed 
by Sur Robert Peel, that * political morality is a 
matter of geography.’’? And we were to take les- 
sons of morality from such a country!—a country 
which talked about religion and morality when her 
skirts were literally reeking with the bloed of the 
oppressed and down-trodden of her own country. 
It seemed to him that the time for negotiation— 
that the time for inaction had passed; that the ex- 
posed condition of our seacoast East, West, North, 
and South, and that the threatening posture of our 
affairs, called upon us to place our country in a state 
of defence. He asked of those who talked of peace 
when there was no peace, when all the clouds of 
war were thickening around us, when we were 
standing on the brink of a political voleano that 
is to convulse the nations of the civilized world, 
and whose result was to be the conflict of sys- 
tems and of Governments which were to mould 
their destinies for centuries—is it a time to be 
talking about peace and about negotiations, and 
to be wasting our time In inaction, and without 
MovVInNe for preparation to meet w hateve r contn- 
gencies may befall us?) It had been beautifully 
remarked, that the systems of Government in the 
moral world are very much like the system that 
roverns the planetary world. In some extent, itis 
true, (said Mr. MeD.:) they differ only in this: that 
though the orbits of nations in the former were 
as variant, they were not unchangeable. Lng!and 
has no fixed orbit in which to revolve; her revolu- 
tions in the last century have had a higher power 
of expansion, and in the ratio of the correspond- 
ent diminution in the spheres of the governments 
whose orbits are contiguous to hers, and where 
political and commercial vitality is literally ab- 
sorbed in the increase of her power. Who ever 
dreamed, when the East India Company was in- 
corporated, that now, in the ninetec nth*century, 
it would be wielding imperial power over the 
whole of Hindostan, comprising one hundred and 
fifty millions of inhabitants? Who could read the 
history of the eruelties, and of the conquests of 
that company, without having his heart filled with 
indignation? ‘The history of the Hudson Pay 
Company bears a very striking analogy to that of 
the East India Company. If we looked back to 
its creation, in the reign of Charles II., and looked 
at its constant and gradual usurpations and pro- 
gress to the present, who could help saying that 
its policy, as an engine of the British Government, 
was a grasping policy? ‘That whenever it com- 
mitted an act contrary to the laws of the country, 
Great Britain denied her hand in it; but when- 
ever it gets possession of a country, by whatever 
means, she sets her foot upon it, and claims it as 
her territory? ‘That company was confined origi 
nally to the waters that run into Hudson’s Bay. 
Where were they now? They had extended them- 
selves into the broad region of the Oregon on the 
Pacific, and there they had reared their fortifica- 
tions, and flung out their flag, and were contesting 
this day for empire, backed by their Government! 
And yet we talked about treaty !—about further 
negotiation !—when every day she 1s planting her 
foot more firmly on our soil, and hurling defiance 
at our Government. Is the American heart dead 
(asked Mr. McD.) that pulsated nobly in the war 
of the Revolution, and in the last war? Is it dead ? 
Have we no regard to the liberties of our country? 
Will we permit ourselves to stand by and see that 
country, or any portion of it, wrested from us, and 
offer no resistance? He was glad to hear a voice 
the other day from an aged man in this House, 
[Mr. Apams,] who had lived far back in the eigh- 
teenth century, responding to the declaration that 
all of Oregon is ours. He was one of the noble 
band who had watched over this Government in 
its early years, and who had added lustre to its 
history; he was one of the last of those glorious 
constellations whose light had added a glory to our 
country which was reflected to other continents, 
and had lit up the Lc arts of their subjects to a just 
appreciation of liberty; and although time had pal- 
sied his arm—although the spray of the political 
Jordan stil] ruled on his locks—thank God! his 
heart still beat with the pulsations of liberty. And 
he (Mr. McD.) hoped that his feeling would be 
imparted to this House, and to every individual in 
this whole country, and that we all should be 
Americans in feeling and in action upon this sub- 
ject. 

He fancied he could hear the voice going out in 
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thunder tones, responding to that sentiment In re- 
lation to the whole of Orevon; he fancied he could 
witness the throbbings of the heart of that young 
giant, and that he could see the clouds gathering on 
its brow. which would frown down forever the man 


or the party who would oppose the vindication of 


our claim to the whole of Oregon. The Westasks 
nothine of this Government but what is right; she 
will receive nothing that is wrong. She otters the 
breasts of her sons as a noble, a livinge—he had 
almost said undying—bulwark against the attack; 
and the usurpations of any power on earth. She 
asks the liberty of bearing aloft the colors of our 
country, and of planting them proudly on the 
vores of the Pacific. She asks that that flag 
ill wave in triumph till di erty and Christianity 

all have encireled the earth, and have moulded 





tiie OPANLONS and the principles of men into love to 
Will you grant 
Will you say that Oreeon 
lle should de precate the 


¢iod and universal love to man. 
1? (asked Mr. McD.) 


shail he ours, or nots 


vote of this body that should say that this subject 
is to be left open for future negotiation. He re- 
peated, **millions for delence—not one cent for 


tribute, 

Vir. MeD. having concluded— 

Mir. REF TT obtained the floor. He remarked 
tliat the ntleman from Ohio, who had just taken 
his seat. had said that the Balumore Convention 
letermined in favor: of ‘Texas and Oreceon; and 
that anv man who should fail to vote for the notice 
f the discontinuance of the treary of [s27. would 
e put into the black category of those who should 
be condemned to eternal discrace and infamy. 

Mr. MecDOWELL (Mr, R. yielding for expla- 
Le had 


spoken only of those who would vote against a 


nation) sard he had made no such charge. 
bit for the takin PoOsses son of thre whole of Ore- 
lle would be the last man to make any such 
instnuation avast any southern man, 
\Ir. RHETT, resuming, said he was excecd- 


inely haj py to hear the « x planation of the honor- 


centlieman. The gentleman ought to be the 

to make any such charee, because he voted 
\ h him (Mr. R.) aeamst this notice at the very 
At that time this que S- 
tion of notice had arisen, having been mtroduced 
by the eentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Owen.] It 
had been referred to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, of which he (Mr. R.) was a member; but 
the committee had reported against it. "The Com- 
mittee on the Territories, of which the honorable 
(iovernor of ‘Tennessee was then Chairman, had 
reported a bill to this House, and that notice was 
Hiow did it get there? ‘The honorable 
m Massachusetts |Mr. Apams] had 
moved to insert it, and at the close of the debate it 
was inserted: and he held the record of the yeas 
and nays, by which the bill was carried, and in ta- 


vor of which almost every southern and western 


Hast se ion of Congress, 


wot at. 


rentieman fro 


man had voted, Among them was the name of 
the Speaker, of the gentleman from Hlinois, |Mr. 
Wenrworts,] of the gentleman from Missouri, 
|My. Bowntry,| and many others, who had all vo- 
“And now was the gentle- 
man trom Ohio to rise on this floor and taunt them 

out it, and make an issue whether they were 
faithful to their party and to the Union? He was 
glad, however, that the gentleman abandoned that 
round. He (Mr. R.) stood precisely in the same 
position at the present time that he had occupied at 
He had then voted in the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs against giving the notice, 
id had voted in the House agamst it. It was 
rue he voted for the bill with the notice in it, as 
did the gentleman from Ohio; because there were 
other things in the bill sufiicient to carry it, and 
Lecause they were told that any evils resulting from 
it would be “arr sted in the Se nate, Under these 
circumstances he had voted for the bill with the 
ventleman from Ohie, and many others who, like 
lim, had at the same time vote d against the notice, 
\nd he now stood where he then was; his opinion 
And now let them see whether 
Lhiere was anything in the pre seat circumstances 
Which should induce them to vote for it. This 
Whole question was simply whether we should 
ive the notice or not. ‘here was no dissent on 


ted against this notice. 


the last Session, 


d not chanved. 


this floer concerning the other measures which the 
President had recommended. A bill incorporating 
ul the other matters he believed would pass this 
House with unanimity. ‘The only difference was 
concerning this notice. Shall it be given? And 
that being the case, he took it, when this conven- 


tion had been in force for twenty-odd years, during 
which the honor of the country had not been im- 
paired, by no less than five ditferent Administra- 
tions, that it was Incumbent upon those who say 
the notice should be given, to say why it should 
be given, and not to satisfy themselves with de- 
claiming about war, and about Great Britain’s ag- 
grandizement, It was a question of interest, of 
policy, that they were to settle, 

Now, to begin, what object had we in doing so? 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] 
had answered this question. He thought the Pres- 
ident of the United States had answered it when 
he said we cannot gain exclusive jurisdiction un- 
less we give the notice. The object, therefore, 
must be, to take exclusive jurisdiction of Oregon, 
as the gentleman says, and on which he thinks the 
patriotism of certain men on this floor implicated. 
But if we begin by giving this notice, and passing 
the series of measures necessary to gain exclusive 
jurisdiction, he supposed the gentleman from Ohio, 


(Mr. McDowe t.,] or the gentleman from Massa- 


chusetts, [Mr. Apams,] or the gentlemen from 
Pennsylvania, |Mr. C.J. Incersous and Mr. Dar- 
raGcuH,| would not halt in carrying them out. But 
how was it to be done? There was but one way: 
by pulling down the cross of St. George upon the 
thirty-odd forts Great Britain had in that terri- 
tory, and by turning every Englishman out of it, 
unless he will swear allegiance to us. ‘That was 
the only way in which we could take exclusive 
possession of it. Now, was that peace or not? 
He wished to understand gentlemen, and what we 
were to do. According to his humble apprehen- 
sion, it was war—plain, unequivocal war. Now, 
it seems to him that that would be the effect, the 
inevitable effect, of giving this notice. 

What position (said Mr. R.) will it put us in? 
We shall leave our defensive position, and take up 
the aggressive position, Great Britain may then 
tell us to come on—that she will act on the defen- 
sive, and content herself with maintaining her 
own position, She will put upon you the burden 
of waging an aggressive war. Now, sir, in all 
the contests in which the United States engage, it 
is important that she should act defensively, and 
that her course should be just, not only in her 
own eyes, but those of the civilized world. Our 
institutions are based on the best, not on the worst 
prineiples; they are based on truth, and justice, 
and right. That was the basis of Republican Gov- 
ernments, while others were founded upon fraud 
and force. If we should put ourselves in the at- 
titude of those nations whe carry on wars of ag- 
vression, the last refuge of liberty that was left 
amone the nations of the earth would be forever 
lost. We must have strong and imperious rea- 
sons to justify us in entering upon any war, still 
more an aggressive war. What reasons have 
been offered for a course of measures which may 
lead to war? Has Great Britain, since 1827, vio- 
lated any of our rights? Has she injured any of 
our citizens in their persons or property? Is she 
making any more progress in the settlement and 
occupation of the territory than we are? On the 
contrary, we are in as good a position under the 
ireaty as Great Britain is, and may enjoy all the 
advantages which the country ollers to the enter- 
prise of our citizens. We are in a better position, 
in fact, than Great Britain is; at least in one re- 
spect. Until within the last five years, Great 
Britain had more advantages over us in the terri- 
tory; for she was making settlements, and carry- 
ing on trade with the Indians, while we were inert. 
But the case was now very ditlerent, and the terms 
ot the convention were ‘operating against Great 
Britain, and in our favor. Within the last five 
years the tide of emigration had begun to roll 
steadily, and with daily increasing strength, from 
the Western States to the Territory of Oregon. 
Our people were going there in troops; and it had 
been stated that we already had a population of 
seven thousand in the territory, who were settled, 
and engaged in agricultural pursuits and trade. 
By this process of emigration and settlement we 
are obtaining possession of the country—obtaining 
it quietly, peaceably, and effectively. When we 
have become numerous and strong in Oregon, it 
would be time enough for us to wish to terminate 
the convention. If Great Britain should now move 
in the matter, and say that the convention was op- 
erating injuriously to her interests, it would not 
be so surprising. 

We might say that, if we permit it to continue, 


BE. 
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it must soon give you the empire over the 


} . 
country. ‘There would be some reason Shep = 
But what reason have we to terminate a oe . r 
that was working us manifest good, and no ev; y = 
But he would here take an opportunity te an a =" 
to one reason which had been adduced by th : we 
gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Owen,] who had 7 
spoken so eloquently on this subject a few day. 3 5 


ago. That gentleman had given us a reason why 
the convention should be terminated, and he [\); i 
Ruert] felt bound to notice it, and give jt all the _— 
consideration that was due to it. That gent), se r 
had said that our people could not settle north . “ We 
the Columbia river, and that we had not a solitary, 
settler there; that all our people went dow) ti, i 
valley or somewhere, and left the British 
ments north of the Columbia. But why did 
leave that region? Not because they were driven 
away by force, but because the British bool, 
them out. British gold, said the gentleman, was 
the means of inducing them to part with their 
tlements and improvements north of the Co); 
bia. The gentleman mentioned, as the hayes Bi 
ease that had occurred, that one man, who |; fp 
built a cabin north of the Columbia, had sold»). had 
to the British Company for eight hundred dollars é' 
That this poor frontier adventurer should so eas 
acquire such a fund in cash was deemed so jr 
erable a hardship that, to prevent its recurrejes. 
we must now, at all hazards, terminate this , S 
vention of joint occupancy. ‘This was the ven: 
man’s reason for giving the notice; but, in ayo), 
portion of his remarks, he took a position y 
destroyed it. We must give the notice, not onl 
because we cannot go over the river, but becays 
we do go over it. ‘These were the only reasons 
that he had heard why we should give the notice. 

gut we will suppose the convention to be op S 
rating injuriously upon our own interests: | 
can we improve our condition there? Hovw ; 
we gain Oregon by giving this notice? He yw 
ask gentlemen to answer this question. Wi) ( 
the notice give you exclusive and entire poss: 
sion of Oregon? How will it effect this? We 
your project is impracticable and absurd. [} 
can you get it by this notice? Suppose it to | 
to a war—a war for the maintenance of your ex 5 
sive possession of the territory—would that » J 
itto you? After the first gun was fired, you w Det 
have no more of Oregon. ‘The people of the 
gion, if they had any good sense, would soon | 
up a peace between themselves. They woul 
firht about it; they would have nothing to d 
the conflict; they would leave the United Siw they 
and Great Britain to fight it out, and carry on f 
war, not only for Oregon, but, as the geutlei 
from Illinois had intimated, for Canada, La 
dor, Nova Zembla, and any region that mighit | ure 
come the object or seene of cont ntion. 
must fight in every region of the world wherey diff 
British commerce extends, an’ British power |s the 
felt, and British streneth is accumulated. \: stru 
must humble the British lion in the dust; youn 
tear down the pillars which support the vast su 
ture of the British empire—the most magnilict ste 
that the world ever beheld; and when you hay Ph 
placed your foot upon the necks of her subjects~ ze 
when you have trampled upon her flag which \ seve 
unfurled in every part of the earth—then, and Stitt 
before, you will get Oregon. Does any man her rn 
doubt the spirit of the British people any mor spir 
than that of our own people, who are descended «! ' 
a common stock, and partake of the same blood 
Does any one believe that we can get Oregon wit Lio 
out first achieving the utter destruction of the Bri don 
ish empire? 

The Duke of Wellington had well said thats ih 





settle 


they stat 


) 





war between the United States and Great Britain Nor 
would not be a little war. It would be a mighty t 
war—one of the most desperate that ever occurr' vou 
in the world. But gentlemen said it was expedier' or f 
to have a war with Great Britain, because It wou" tin 
be a war between systems of Government—i W"' try 


in behalf of republican institutions against th 
monarchical systems of the Old World—a war! 
which liberty was to stand on one side and ar 
trary power on the other. If, sir, (said Mr. kt *) AC] 
we are to get into a war with England, she would 
be very glad, no doubt, to have the opportunity © 





impressing the belief upon all the Governments © Else 
Europe, that we waged the war not for territor), Von 
but for the purpose of putting down all forms ©! m 

Government except our own; that we are making Voy 
a war of fraternity, a war for spreading our pect Upo. 








institutions wel Gov remnant over the earth—such a 
as the F ‘rench Republic carried on. How long 
a iit be _sir, before all the nations of the earth would 
he combined agi inst us, if we unde rtake suc h an 
enterpr ise as this? If, in the course of events, such 
sontliet must take place, had we not better meet 


in our mv anhood, in the full vigor and strength of 
l ! 


jaturity, than in our early days? The inevitable 
vonsequence of a postpone ment of the struge'e 
would be favorable to our triumph in such a war. 
‘vime was as important to us in reference to that 
ot struggle, as it was now in relation to Oregon. 
We ean gun Oregon if we await our time. We 
could conquer the world if we abided our time; 
but we ought not to rush prematurely into the 
«ruggle, and before we had reached our proper 
erature and strength. If we consulted our pros- 
re ts of success, we would await our time, when 
; power would be irresistible. That struggle 
between systems could not, as had been supposed, 
weur for some twenty, or lifty years hence, when 
this country would be able to withstand and de fy 
ihe world inarms. ‘There was now no necessity 
fr such a war; neither our interests nor our honor 
nad been assailed. Why not suffer things to re- 
main as they are? Sir, we want ume. The strue- 
cle may come, but not in Oregon. When that war 
ose, every man, Woman, and child in the whole 
country would fe el its shock. 
Sir, ‘(said Mr. R.,) 1 am not afraid of a war 
h England, nor with any other nation. The 
(pited States are in a position impre enable to any 
essault, No nation can conquer us, 


The princi- 


es of our Government render us as incapal le of 


conque ring other nations as the y are of conquer- 
rus. But if we did wage a war of aggression, 
we should have great reason to regret its success, 
Suppose we subdue England, and plant our vie- 
rious banne or, if you ple ase, on the palae eof St. 
vues? We have got Oregon then, and ruined 
rselves. Can any man suppose that our Gov- 
ernment, at the end of this long struggle, will be 
hat itnow is? Will not military rule have be- 
ic substituted for constitutional order? I, sir, 
1a peaceable man. I have been here nine years, 
cling to put some limitations upon our Gov- 
cnment. IT have ever been what has been called 
‘Jeffersonian Republican, though not under an 


s war should take place, it will so alter the form 

ot this Government, that it will become as despot- 
s that of Russia. L call upon all those who 
esent the democratic principles to si vy whether 
‘wey Wish to see our limited institutions of Gov- 
ment run over by military power , and subjected 
wilitary despotism. Our Constitution would 
itterly “destroyed by wars, such as those which 
we now thought expedie nt. The whole system 
uld crumble into ruins. We all know how 
ficult it has been to put any limitations upon 
ihe powers of this Government. See what a 
struggle had been continued for years between the 
leral and anti-federal prine iples of our institu- 
s,and how great a tendency had always ex- 
isted in our Government towards centralization. 
lhere had been a strong te ndeney to the aggran- 
cizement of the head, and the subjection of the 
several parts of the system. As soon as our Con- 
sitution had gone into ope ration, itassumed a mil- 
yaspect. And why? Because of the military 
piritt which arose in the Revolution had become 
fused into it. Thus, after the late war, the war 
‘rit was infused into the administration of the 
‘overnment, The Federal principle became pre- 
Commant, and it required a long and arduous strug- 
‘o carry it back again to the Jeffersonian prin- 
‘ples. As a Democrat, as I might be called in the 
‘orth, or as a Republican, as | would be termed 
the South, I demand (said Mr. Ruerr) that 
five us good reasons for urging us to a war, 
for putting us into a condition that shall make 
inevitable. Show us that the honor of the coun- 
ry requires that we should go to war. Show us 
t the sacrifices of war’are demanded from us by 

"y necessity. How has our honor been sullied ? 
i hor, you say, calls us; let us go on; all who fall 
back are re creants. But still we are not told who 
‘ assailed our honor or in what manner. It is 

from the South that this cry of honor comes 


“ va be denounced as extravagant and idle. 
ou 


{ 


ft 
‘ 


ch to be injured as to affect our vital liberties. 
“" must make out aclear case before you call 
‘PSR US lO go to war to sustain our honor. Honor 


A 


tober sun; and it is my sincere belief that, if 


lave not shown that our honor is likely so | 


| (said Mr. Ruerr) is not only jealous of the rights 
of the people, but it protects them. ‘That is not 
honor w hic h takes fire at every Occurrence in a ne- 
rotation; that is not honor which demands exclu- 
sive advantages in every transaction between na- 
tions. Before our fathers went into the war of the 
Revolution, they endured, for ten years, a series of 
aggressions upon their rights, ‘They endured every 
wrong, and soucht redress 1n every mode, before 
they appealed to the sword. If the object was to 
obtain Oregon, and to obtain it without war, he was 
ready to show the means by which we should cer- 
tainly become masters of Oregon, unless Great Brit- 
ain should move in the matter, which will be a 
breach of faith on her part. All we had to do was 
to let the convention remain. 

It had been remarked, that a single murder made 
a villian, millions a hero. ‘There were gentlemen 
who joimed in this outery for war—war for honor 
—that would consider a man worthy of a felon’s 


' death who would call to private combat a feilow- 


citizen in such a quarrel as this. But yet they 
would deem it heroism to erect a trophy of victory 
upon a pedestal of human heads. ‘Vo kill ina 
duel, they would denounce as murderous; to wage 
a bloody and desolating war, they would call 
heroic. War is always an enormous crime; olten 
on both sides—always on one. Negotiations must 
fail—absolutely fail—and the object of the war 
must be worth the sacrifice, betore it could be 
honorably resorted to. Atier all, in such cases, 
the resort of war will bring with it more evils than 
it cures. ‘This was always the case with aggres- 
sive wars. It was only when the liberties of a 
country were assailed, when its existence as a free 
country was endangered, that war was worth all 
its hazards and sacrifices and evils. Such was 
our condition in our revolutionary struggle, when 
our fathers were compelled to stand up for their 
rights and liberties. But it was wise that the South 
was afraid of war, while the North, which courted 
the favor of the West, as it seemed, was full of 
chivalry, and ready to engage in the war in the 
most heroic manner. ‘The gentleman trom Mas- 
sachusetts |Mr. Apams] was agaist the late war. 
He voted against it, and against the supphes for 
carrying iton. Bat now he was a strenuous ad- 
vocate for measures, the tendency of which was to 
render war inevitable. We of the South, sir, do 
not boast of our courage. 

Mr. ADAMS here rose, and after Mr. R. had 
yielded the tloor for a brief e xplanation, inquired 
whether the gentleman from South Carolina, in 
stating that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
voted against the late war, had alluded to bim, 
[Mr. Apams.] 

Mr. RHETT. I did. 

Mr. ADAMS. 
taken. 

Mr. RHETT. Well, then, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts was opposed to the war. 

Mr. ADAMS. If the gentleman from South 
Carolina will allow me, | will show that he ts mis- 
taken. The late war with Great Britain was de- 
clared in 1812. Iwas then in Russia, where I 
had been sent in 1309. ‘Three years before the 
question of war arose, I was appointed by the then 
President of the U nited States [Mr. Mi adison | as 
the Minister of the United States to Russia. I 


Then, sir, the gentleman is mis- 


was appointe “l to that mission in consequence of 


the support which I had given to the measures 
adopted by Mr. Jefferson im opposition to Great 
Britain. 

If these facts are of so little importance as to be 
little known to the rest of the world, still 1 might 
have supposed them to be known to the gentleman 
from South Carolina, who says that I voted against 
the war, or the measures for carrying it on. 

Sir, the ge mntleman from South Carolina, in his 
anxiety to find fault with Massachusetts, has used 
me in the same manner as, in Don Quixotte , the 
knight wished to use his squire, urging him to sub- 
mit to be bribed for the benefit of his love to Dul- 
cinea. The gentleman wishes, | suppose, to bribe 
the State of Massachusetts through me. I have 
nothing to say, sir, as to Massachusetts. I enter- 
tain for her the most profound love and veneration. 
That I should be charged in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States with an assent to 
the measures of Massachusetts against the war, I 
attribute te the ignorance of the gentleman, and 
not to malignant intent. 

Mr. RHETT resumed. No doubt, sir, not to 


know the whole history of the gentleman from , 
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Massachusetts, is to argue myself unknown. But 
however important may be the facts which the gen- 
tleman has set forth, or however extensively they 
may be known to the world, I did not know them 
If this is to form a charge of 1znorance against me, 
L accept the imputation. My attention was drawn 
to the rentleman in this case, from the fact that his 
course has been alw ay s hostile to South Carolina. 
My people, sir, have such an opinion of the policy 
and character of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, that when they see him on one side of a ques- 
tion, they will very naturally take the other; and 
espec ially when the y see the ommous conjunction 
between him and the member from Chio, | Mr. Giww- 

DINGS, | they would be very apt to black-ball me 


should the y find me on the same side of the ques- 
tion, 


‘To proceed, sir, in my view of this subject. The 
most strenuous opponents or priv ate war, as I said 
hefore, are now « hampions of a war which would 
desolate the country, and involve it in the most 
dire calamuties, i 


from Mas 


"The constituents of the eentleman 
sachusetts would consider the man whe 
killed his fellow ina quarre las worthy of a felon’ 
grave; but here we have advocates for wholesale 
murder. ‘The people of the West and of the North, 
who were Oo mueh opposed to private comba : 
were now the special advocates tor wa 
South Carolina was represented as lacking 
ace to meet the dangers of a war. 
Mr. McCLELLAND. The 


South Carolina 


re, While 


in cou 


rentleman from 
Is too comprehensive in his ve 
marks, if he includes the West. 

Mr. RHETT. Inet to the West, my remarks 
apply to the northwest. The eentleman from Hli- 
nos near him had said thata eame was playing on 
this subject, and the gentleman from New York 
| Mir. r. KING | had undertaken to tell us W hat the 
fame was, bic pulled outa new paper to show it 
tous. ‘Vhe article whieh he read referred only to 
one individual, |Mr,. Cantoun:] and it was he who 
was playing a game for the prevention of such 
measures, but how, or with whom, was ne 
plained. ‘The gentleman, however, titimated th 
there was some di uplieity in the movements avaiist 
this bill. For himself, he must say that no o 
who knew him, in his private or public capacity, 
could accuse him of seekine his objects by any but 
the most direct way. 

{A member here remarked that he had spoken 
merely of a rumor. 

Mr. RHET'I 1 will tell the gentleman what 
rumor says of him. Rumor says that this que 
tion 1s agitated for the purpose of political ambi 
tion; that, in this pursuit of office and emolument, 
the eentleman’s friends are traflicinge with the lite 
and liberties of the people. "That, sir, is one of the 
ruimnors, 

[A voice. Who is to have the benefit of all 
this agitation?’’] 

I do not like (said Mr. R.) to name any one 
who is not here, and for whose benefit ramor says 
a fermentation Is raised in the West on this ques- 
tion. Rumor, says that New York Is some- 
what disaffected, in consequence of the defeat of 
her favorite son at the late election, and that she is 
now willing to seek an oceaston to revenge herself 
upon that quarter of the country to w hose inte rpo 
sition the defeat of her candidate was owing. The v 
would re pay the South by S\ weeping it with deso- 
lation. ‘The gentleman’s explanation of the game 
that was playing furnished a talisman which had 
led to the discove ry of his whole | po iliey. He has a 
double game to play , by which aspirants may grasp 
at the power of the Government, — at the same 
time, punish the South. 1 know (said Mr. R.) that 
my peop sle think that this polte y is dictated | by those 
who, at all times, have manite cA d the most dire and 
unmitigated hostility against the South. Do gen- 
tlemen here suppose that the peop le whom I repre- 
sent, if there be nothing to jusufy a war, will go 
into it? When war comes, whether with or with- 
out her assent, she will be found in the front rank, 
where the battle is hottest; and where the flac is 
proudly waving, there will she be found. Sut 
we ore Christian men; our Government js based 
on peace and justice. Ambition, which has, in all 
times, given the impulse to war, ouglit not to enter 
into our councils. 
legislation, resorted to by those who wish to make 
themselves masters of the destinies of their coun- 
try. No nation ever retained its liberties, if led 
into wars of aggression. All history tells but one 
story on this subject. All who have left their own 
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country to make war upon another, have, in the 
end, fallen under the dominion of tyrants. I call 
on this Elouse to pause be fore they plunge us into 
such a career. I wish not such a destiny for us. 
I have been struggling for nine years to restrain 
this Government within its proper and constitu- 
tional limits. A war would break down all limits. 
I consider this Government competent for all the 
purposes for which it was created. But I wish not 
to give up lightly all the glorious triumphs of peace, 
all the results of wisdom and experience, to tollow 
the headstrong nnpulses of personal and political 
ambition, Let no one suppose that I intend to in- 
timate that the South will alone suffer in the war, 
or that the West will have litde share in its calami- 
ues and sacrifices. I know that no people will be 
more self-sacrificine than the West. a. we on 
the seaboard have more to suffer than they. Still 
it is not from that we shrink from a war; but we 
would not encounter its dangers without some sub- 
stantial reasons, 


I have said nothing concerning the negotiation— 
nothing in regard to the question which it concerns. 
I do not, however, believe that the negotiation is 
ended. The negotiation is not at an end. I am 
willing that all the responsibility of contracting it 
shall be left with the President. I would not take 
the matter out of his hands, and pursue such a 
eourse of measures as would lead to hostility and 
war. 

Afier Mr. RHETT had concluded, 

Mr. L. H. SIMMS obtained the floor, and ad- 
dressed the Hlouse on the question. He ought 
probably, he said, to apologize to the House for 
clanning their attention. Dut on the other side of 
the Liall he saw a colleague who, with himself, re- 
sided on the western frontier of Missouri, in the 
region which was nearest the Oregon ‘Territory; 
and it must be conceded by gentlemen that those 
who lived in that quarter took a deep interest in 
It might be recollected, too, that the 


this su rye ct. 
people of Missouri, and their representatives here, 
had ever taken an anxious Interest in the Oregon 
question. He would be wanting in his duty, there- 
fore, to the people of Missouri, if he failed to make 
some remarks, though he did not profess to be able 
to enlighten the House on this important subject. 

Sir, the first proposition which [ intend to con- 
sider, LT will put in the form of an interrogatory. 

Lask this country and nation, whether Oregon 
lie had seen no man yet who 
dared to say that we had no right to Oregon. Now, 
sir, if we havea right to Oregon up to the 49th par- 
allel, we have the right to it up to the 4th. It 
might be true that the people of his district felt a 
more warm aflection for Oregon than others in this 
He could not help feeling for it the warm- 
est affection. Lf, therefore, said he, | should say 
anything caleulated to wound the feelings of any 
who hear me, | assure them that it is not my In; 
I have witnessed the tears of the mother 
in parting with her son, or her daughter, when they 
took up the travel for Oregon, which was said by 
gentlemen to be a route so impracticable and so 
full of dangers; and I have sympathized in the 
feelings of the aged father, when he has seen his 
children depart for that country where they were 
to find a home on the borders of the Pacific. 

1 will notice what the gentleman from South Car- 
olina said, if it be in order, as to this country being 
the refuge of liberty and free to all comers from 
every nation, who are suffering under tyranny and 
oppression; and I was surprised that he was will- 
ing to let Oregon alone, and thus close it to those 
who may seek, under our protection, a home in 
thateountry. He would leave our rights in Oregou 
the subject of negotiation with anation which never 
yielded anything in its diplomacy to us, or to any 
other people. We had here openly discussed every 
branch of this question, and our views upon it were 
known to all the world. But you can never tell 
what are the purposes of Great Britain from the 
debates in her Parliament, for the decision of such 
questions does not depend upon the small portion 
of the popular principle which is infused in her 
system of government. Being a resident of the 
frontier, where I have cast my lot in life, I feel very 
deeply the necessity of giving notice to Great Brit- 
ui of our purpose to terminate the joint occupancy 
ef Oregon. ‘The gentleman from South Carolina 
asks for reasons why we should do this, and | will 
give them. vunneneee after proposition have we 
made to Great Britain for the settlement of this 
question, and a division of the territory between 
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her and us. All these she had steadily refused, 
and had I been with the President when he offered 
the last compromise of the 49th parallel, I would 
have advised him against it. But, sir, the gentle- 
man from New York {[Mr. Kine} was mistaken 
when he said that the President had not made that 
ofler in sincerity. Sir, | have known the Presi- 
dent intimately, and for many years, during his 
whole public and private carcer. I have known 
his whole history, and have marked his devotion 
to republican principles, in every station that he 
has filled. He never made one offer in bad faith. 
He would not have withheld this offer, had he sup- 
posed that it would be accepted, and he intended to 
be bound by it. 

Mr. PRESTON KING inquired of the gentle- 


BE. Ja 


man, if he referred to anything which he had said | 


when he spoke of the faith of the Government. 
If' so, he desired to say that he (Mr. K.) had said 
nothing on the subject of the faith of the Govern- 
ment. The question of faith, good or bad, was 
not at all involved in the offer last made by our 
Government to Great Britain. If it had been ac- 
cepted, our Government would have been bound 
by it, and the line settled at 49°. It was for this 
very reason he had said he would not have made 
the offer. The offer was rejected by the British 
Government, and we were saved from all injury. 
He (Mr. Kina) felt no sensitiveness on this sub- 
ject of the faith of the Government. ‘The honor 
of the country was in safe hands, in the care of the 
Administration. His acts, and the votes of those 
who sent him here, were the testimonials of his faith 
for the past as they would be for the future. 

Mr. SIMMS resumed. It isso common on this 
floor for inexperienced members to make apologies 
for their embarrassment, that I will not oifer any 
for mime. Ido not intend to make any personal 
allusions to any gentleman here; and I find so 
much difficulty in getting along with ail the ques- 
tions that may be raised by the North or by the 
South, and by lawyers, and metaphysicians, and 
learned doctors, who abound here, that 1 shall be 
slow in getting along. I hope, therefore, that gen- 
tlemen will keep cool, and suffer me to get through. 
I was about to say, sir, that the fact that the Presi- 
dent offered the forty-ninth degree as a compro- 
mise, is no reason why he should make it again, 
or why he should take it if otiered by the other 
party. Suppose that I have a cargo of flour in 
the port of boston; a man may come to buy it; | 
oiler it for six dollars, and he refuses it. Suppose 
that I go out on the wharf, and find that flour is 
worth eight dollars. Am_l bound to take the offer 
of six dollars, or to offer it again at that price? 
‘This is precisely an analogous case. 

A creat deal had been said here about war. I 
wish it to be distinctly understood what banner 
[ fight under. It is ** for Oregon, all or none, now 
or never.’’ Not only | myself, but all my own 
people whom | represent, will stand up to this 
motto. Around that will we rally, and tor it will 
we fight, till the British lion shall trail in the dust. 
The lion has cowered before us before. ‘Talk of 
whipping this nation! Though not, sir, brought 
up in the tented field, nor accustomed to make war 
an exercise, and do not so much thirst for martial 
renown as to desire to witness such a war, yet | 
cannot fear it, nor doubt its success. 

‘The gentleman from South Carolina had brought 
several other topics into view; and I believe that 
gentleman would die if he could not say something 
about abolition and slavery. 1 do not wish to say 
anything against the South. No, God forbid; for 
she has too often displayed her patriotism in the 
battle-field, and her devotion to democratic princi- 
ples. Ido not, sir, desire to witness the shock of 
war, its pomp and parade, and its bloody fields; 
nor do I even wish to hear the shouts of those tri- 
umphs which I know we shall achieve in the strug- 
gle; but I do hope that we shall never submit to 
British dictation. 

When I was a boy, sir—a small boy—in 1815, I 
was with my father at church, where he was offer- 
ing his prayers to the Almighty, and it was then 
that the news of the victory of New Orleans was 
brought to the spot. I never felt so happy, sir, as 
atthatmoment. Atthat moment my love of coun- 
try commenced, and from that hour it has increased 
more and more every year; and I shall be ever 
ready to peril everything in my power for the good 
of my country. Sir, I do not fear that such will 
be the result. Will Great Britain make war upon 


us for taking and using that which is our own? | 














n. §. 
SSS 
Will she do this, when the treaty itself prov le 
that either may terminate the joint occupancy I” 
giving notice? If she desires to have a oan 2 
warcome. Still, 1 am for the whole of Ore. et 
and for nothing else but the whole; and jn dele’ 
of it I will willingly see every river, from its ar 
tain source to the ocean, reddened with the |... 
of the contest. Talk about this country be;,. 
whipped! The thing is impossible. Why di 
not Great Britain whip us long ago, if she could? 
Why should we give up Oregon, and cut of ‘ 
West from the trade with China, and give 


ly 
blood 


1e 


. oe it all 
to Great Britain? If we show that we are afraid 
of Great Britain, the loss of the country Will be 


certain. 

What is peace without honor? If we once Live 
way on one point, we shall soon be called to yield 
another; and so on, till we have nothing to | 
The situation of things on the Northeastern boyy, 
dary, I do not wish to see in the West, Those 
neighbors on oue side of a line see in those on the 
other bitter foes. Talk about dividing the territory 
by the forty-ninth parallel! That would bea pretty 
piece of business. With Great Britain on one si¢¢ 
and the United States on the other, perpetual hos. 
tilities must be expected. There never could jp 
any peace between them. ; 

I shall lose as much as any one in a war—| do 
not mean in property; but I have a wife and chil. 
dren, and I love them with all the heart and go, 
that I possess. No one can love his family more 
than I do mine, unless a stronger intellect may eiye 
him more strength of affection; and my family 
will be exposed to the merciless savages, who wil! 
as ever, become the allies of Great Britain in any 
war. They will be exposed to the horrors of tiie 
tomahawk and scalping-knife. But still, sir, my 
people on the frontier will press on to the mouth 
of the Columbia, and fight for Oregon. I am not 
sure but I will go myself. 

We talk about aggression upon British rights, 
He would like to read a paper he held in his hand, 
Great Britain had aequired by force one million six 
hundred and twenty-four thousand square miles, 
What nation has she not plundered of her territo- 
ry? Ask France how she got the Canadas. Ask 
Spain, ask India, how she has acquired possessions 
belonging to them. Now we would invite Great 
Britain to come over here and take away the inherit- 
ance of our children. It was said that the route 
to Oregon was impracticable, and that it was beset 
with dangerous enemies, and that we could not 
send troops over to Oregon, nor provisions to feed 
them. Now, sir, we of Missouri can fit out ten 
thousand wagon loads of provisions for Oregon at 
any time, and ten thousand wagon-boys to drive 
them, who, with their wagon whips will beat and 
drive off all the British and Indians that they find 
in their way. Some say their ships will bring sol- 
diers and provisions, and that they will block us 


OSe, 


| out of access to the ocean, and starve us. It wasa 


game that two could play at. 
share in the starving, too. 

If the Pilgrims who landed at Plymouth had 
landed first at the mouth of the Columbia, the same 
necessity for occupying the whole North American 
continent would exist that exists now. We should 
have pressed eastward till we had occupied the 
shores of the Atlantic, and southward to the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

They say the Oregon country is poor. Then 
why does Great Britain want it? We Sees agricul- 
tural lands, and we would like to have some mat- 
ufactures on the Pacific, and a share in its com- 
merce and navigation. But, sir, much of Oregon 
is a fine grazing country. There you will already 
see flocks of sheep and herds of cattle in grea! 
numbers. How is it possible, sir, that gentlemen 
from the South should feel so indifferent to the 
acquisition of Oregon, I cannot see. 1 myseil be 
long, morally and geographically, to the country 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line. But 1 look 
upon this as an American question, and upon the 
country of Oregon as belonging to every portion of 
the American people. ‘ 

Without speaking to pap wig 28 of other States, 
he would say that, as to the people of Missour, 
there was but one voice and one heart among them 
on this question. If the whole people of Missour! 
could be collected in a hollow square, and the line 
of 49 put before them, and the line of 54, they 
would ali go for 54. If you put to them the ques 
tion, notice or no notice, they would all go for the 
notice, and immediate notice. 


They would have a 
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